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I.—THE ORIGIN OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 


“ THE FREE DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE, OF THE 
“CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK.” 


[It has often been said, in our hearing, that the politi- 
cal organization which has been so widely known as 
“Tae Rervsiican Parry,” originated in this and that 
city, among this and that class of political agitators; and 
more than one distinguished politician have floated into 
authority and acquired fame and wealth on capital de- 
rived from one or other of those assumed “ origins of the 
“ Republican Party.” 

As a contribution to the political history of the coun- 
try, and in order to draw out whatever hidden material 
there may be, from which history may be accurately writ- 
ten, we submit the following, knowing it lo be perfectly 
accurate, in every respect. 

The scattered remains of the Free Soil Democracy— 
few and far between, when such men as Benjamin F. 
Butler and Salmon P. Chase faltered—united with some of 
the more radical anti-slavery men of the city; and, on the 
seventeenth of September, 1853, they held a “ First Pre- 
“ liminary Meeting,” avowedly “‘ for the purpose of form- 
“ing a Free Democratic League,” at the office of John 
Jay, in the building known as No. 20 Nassau-street, in the 
city of New York. 

Among. those who were ihen present, were D. D. T. 
Marshall—now President of the Homepathic Life Insur- 
ance Company ; John Jay—now United States Minister to 
Austria; Minthorne Tompkins—iately a Senator in the 
State Legislature; John P. Hale—lately Senator of the 
United States from New Hampshire; George W. Rose, 
Lauriston Hall, Monroe B. Bryant, William Mc Dermott, 
E. A. Stansbury, William E. Whiting, Doctor Thomas 
Ritter, Samuel Leeds, and Henry B. Dawson, all well- 
known in the city of their residence and none of them 
tainted with any bad associations, either as politicians or 
as men. 

Of this meeting, Mr. Marshall was made the Chairman 
and Mr. Rose the Secretary; and Mr. Jay stated the ob- 
ject of those who had assembled, moving, in conclusion, 
the appointment of a Committee “ to report a plan for the 
“ organization of the Party,” which was agreed to; and 
Mesers. Jay, Dawson, and Ha!l were appointed such Com- 
mittee. 

A public meeting was ordered to be held to take action 
on the State Ticket which had been nominated at Syra- 
cuse, on the thirty-first of the preceding month, by the 

‘ Free Democrac ;” yand the requisite Committees for carry- 
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ing that Resolution into effect, were appointed—Mr. Stans- 
bury being at the head of the Committee of Arrangements; 
Mr. Jay at the head of that of Finance; and Mr, Hale at 
the head of that for preparing an Address to the Electors 
and Resolutions, appropriate to the occasion. 


Two days later, [(Septemder 9th) the “ Second Prelimin- 
“ary Meeting’’ was held, also at Mr. Jay’s office, that 
gentleman being in the Chair and Monroe B. Bryant act- 
ing as Secretary; but the only formal action taken was 
the appropriation of one hundred dollars “ to compensate 
“General Henry Wilson” (now Vice-president of the 
United States) “* for One week’s service in this city,” and 
the instruction of the Committee of Arrangements “ to 
‘** procure a room for the daily use of the Party.” 


The “ Third Preliminary Meeting” was held “ at the 
“new head-quarters, room No. 15, Stuyvesant Institute,” 
on the thirtieth of September, Mr. Stansbury being in the 
Chair and Mr. Bryant acting as Secretary. 

General Henry Wilson and Doctor Stearns, of Boston, 
were present, and addressed the meeting; the eleventh of 
October was designated as the date on which to hold the 
public meeting, authorized by the first of these “‘ prelim- 
“ inary meetings;” and Messrs. Hale, Waters, and Daw- 
son were appointed “a Committee to endeavour to pro- 
“ cure the use of one or more columns of the 7'ridune or 
** Bvening Post, for the use of the Free Democracy.” 

On the fifth of October, 1858, “ the fourth preliminary 
‘* meeting ” was held at the Head-quarters of the party, in 
Stuyvesant Institute; Mr. Stansbury being in the Chair 
and Mr. Bryant acting as Secretary. 

At this meeting, as the minutes state, “ Mr. Dawson, 
“ from the Commitéee on plan of organization, reported a 
“ Preamble and Constitution for the ‘ Free Democratic 
‘** League of the City and County of New York.’ The 
“general plan of organization was approved, and the 
‘* whole matter re-committed to the Committee, for final 
* completion.” 

‘Wwo days later, (October 7th) “the fifth preliminary 
“ meeting ’’ was held at the Head-quarters of the party; 
Mr. Stansbury being in the Chair and William 8. King, 
Junior, acting as Secretary. 

At this meeting, “‘ the Committee to report a Constitu- 
“tion for the government of ‘The Free Democratic 
“ “League, reported ’” a form, ‘* which was adopted, unan- 
‘*imously. The Preamble was read and referred back for 
“ alteration.” 

On the fourteenth of October, “ the sixth preliminary 
“ meeting ” was held at the Head-quartere of the Party; 
Mr. King occupying the Chair and Mr. Bryant acting as 
Secretary. F 
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Mr, Jay, “‘ of the Committee on organization, reported ” 
a “ Preamble to the Constitution, which was unanimously 
* adopted.” The Preamble thus adopted was, in its gen- 
eral features, similar to the following; buat, in some of its 

xpressions, it was, subsequently, regarded as open to ob- 
jection, because of its seeming disregard of the constitu- 
tional rights of the slave-holding States. 


Having thus completed the plan of organization of the 
Party, a Committee was appointed ‘‘ to report a list of 
* officers, for the Government of the League,” on whose 
Report the following were duly elected : 

President. .........+e0+ boneaad Joun Jay, 
First Vice-president E. A. Sranssury, 
Second Vice-president Hream Barney, 
Third Vice-president Tsaao H. Baruey, 
Recording Secretary Wituiam 8, Kina, Jr., 
Corresponding Secretary. .,....Monrox B. Bryant, 
Financial Secretary Lavriston Hat, 
Anperw LzsTER, 
Joun P. Haz, 
D, D, T, Mansnatt, 
Witty A, Hat, 
Dr. Atonzo 8. Ratt, 
Tomas 8. Benny, 
Financial Committee ...7.,+..+Wrtutam E. Warrtna, 
Gzrores W. Ross, 
Davin Manse, 
Wrixram 1, Dawitt; 
Awnprew Lester, 
-Henry B. Dawson, 
WriuiaMm Mo Deemort, 
J, E. Hameurn, 
J. G. Havriann, 
Mownror B. Bryant. 

Having thus perfected its organization, the League was, 
then, a full-fledged institution; and its first regular mect- 
ing was held on the eighteenth of October, with President 
Jay in the Chair. 


The ‘‘ history of the WilkeSbarre Case, before Judge 
* Grier, of the United States Court, at Philadelphia,” was 
laid before the League; and, on motion of Mr. Dawson, it 
was referred to Messrs. John P. Hale, Hiram Barney, and 
Henry B. Dawson “to take itinto consideration and ad- 
** vise the League what should be its measures, concerning 
“ the decision ”’ relative to the matter involved. 


Mr. Barney failing to concur in the publicity which the 
League gave to its principles and its action, declined to 
serve as Vice-president; and, for reasons connected with 
his business, Mr. Lester declined to accept the Treasurer- 
ship. Both these matters were referred to a Special Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. King was the Chairman. 


A Committee was also appointed to nominate County 
and City officers, to be submitted to the Electors, at the 
ensuing election. 

On the twenty-first of October, the second regular meet- 
ing was holden at the Head-quarters of the Party, the 
First Vice-president in the Chair ; when, *‘on motion of 
“‘ Mr. Dawson, the vote on the adoption of the Preamble 
“ was re-considered; and, on motion of Mr. Hale, the 
“ following Clause was stricken out: ‘ to seek, by all con- 
** © stitutional and proper means, for their’ ” [Slavery and 
the Slave-trade) “ * abolition, in every State and Territory, 


Corresponding Committee 


“ ¢as a system that has no yalid sanction in human legis- 
* * lation.’ ” 

On motion of Mr. Hale, the whole of the Preamble and 
Constitution were “ re-committed to the Committee who 
“ prepared it ’—Messrs, Jay, Dawson, and Hall—evident- 
ly for the purpose of still further freeing it from the ob- 
noxious doctrines of the old “ abolitionists,” which, not- 
withstanding its general adherence to constitutional re- 
quirements, seemed to lurk in some of its provisions. 

At the same meeting, the Government of the League 
was perfected by the election of the following members to 
its vacant officers: 

Second Vice-president, 
Treasurer -Monnoz B. Bryant, 
Corresponding Secretary James F', Bowman. 

On the twenty-fifth of October, the League held its third 

regular meeting, President Jay in the Chair, when an 
elaborate Report was made on the Wilkesbarre Fugitive 
Slave Case; and a series of Resolutions adopted. 
_ On the twenty-elghth of October, the League held its 
fourth regular meeting, President Jay in the Chair, when 
** the Committee on Preamble and Constitution submitted 
“a clause to be inserted in the Preamble, also a Clause to 
“be inserted in the Sixth Article of the Constitution; ” 
but no action was taken thereon by the League. 


On the thirty-first of October, the League held its fifth 
regular meeting, President Jay in the Chair, when, “ on 
‘* motion of Mr. Dawson, the following words were adopt- 
“ éd to be inserted in the Preamble, in place of the part 
“stricken out, at a previous meeting: ‘expressly dis- 
“* claiming, however, the existence of any authority, in 
“« * the Congrése, to abolish or modify the same ’”’ [Slav- 
ery and the Slavé-trade] “ ‘ within the several States, 
“*that power being reserved to the States, respectively.’ 
“Also changing the word ‘ National’ to ‘ Federal,’ 
‘“* wherever it occurs in the Preatiible or Constitution.” 

No further changes were made iti thé Preamble and 
Constitution of the League ; and, in its perfected form, it 
was copied into a book appropriated thereto and signed 
by the greater number of the members. 

It is the only plattorm with which we are acqtaint- 
ed which was consistently “ States’-rights” in its fan- 
damental principles—it insisted that Slavery was a State 
institution; that the Congress possessed no authority 
whatever “to abolish or modify the same within the 
“several States that power being ‘ reserved to the States 
“respectively ;” that slave-catching was not, constitu- 
tionally, a Federal, but a State, duty; and that an adju- 
dication of that subject should be had, on constitutiona 
and moral grounds. On this platform, the League resisted 
the Kansas and Nebraska Bills and organized that power- 
ful auxiliary Committee of Citizens, of which General 
Avezzana, the distinguished Italian republican refugee, 
was the Chairman; and we have the original correspond- 
ence, in which Mr. Chase and other great leaders awarded 
to the League the distinction of having originated ané 
organized the wide-spread opposition to the Kansas and 
Nebraska Bills, from which opposition—the League and 
the “ Anti-Nebraska Committee ” having acted in concert 
and through the same agency—subsequently arose what 
was and is known as “ the Republican Party.” 

It is interesting, in this connection, to know that, of this 
League, its President is an Ambassador to a foreign Court; 


Henry B. Dawson, 
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its Second Vice-president, Mr, Barney, was, subsequently, 
made the Collector of the Port of New York; its Third 
Vice-president, Mr. Bailey, was, subsequently, made a 
Collector of Internal Revenue, and is a favored one, 
among the dispensers of fat offices; the Chairman of its 
Executive Committee, Mr. Hale, was, subsequently, a Sen- 
ator of the United States and Ambassador to a foreign 
Court; the second member of the same Committee, Mr. 
Marshall, was, subsequently, Naval Store-keeper, in the 
Brooklyn Navy-yard; the third member of the same Com- 
mittee, Mr. Hall, was, subsequently, a favored contractor 
for the supply of shoes and boots for the Army ; Samuel 


Leeds, was, subsequently, in the Custom-house; Minthorne | 


Tompkins was, subsequently, a Port-warden of the Port 
of New York; William E,. Whiting was connected, subse- 


quently, with the operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau; | 


General Henry Wilson, one of its employees, was, subse- 
quently, a Senator of the United states, and is, now, Vice- 
president of the United States; Salmon P. Chase, one of 
its guests and co-laborers, was, subsequently, Senator of 
the United States, Secretary of the Treasury, and Chief- 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; and its 
Second Vice-president, Mr. Dawson—appointed to fill the 
seat which Mr. Barney preferred not to fill, when he could 
be seen in it, by the wide world—is the well-abused, ill- 
paid Editor of Tux Histor1oat Magazine—who shall say, 
hereafter, that “* Republics are ungrateful ? ” 

The perfected Constitution of this League, with the 
signatures of the members, is in our collection of mater- 
ials for history; and we imagine it will not be an unwel- 
come addition to the literature of the history of political 
parties, within the United States.—Eprror. } 


FREEDOM NATIONAL. SLAVERY SECTIONAL. 


CONSTITUTION 
of the 


FREE Democratic LEAGUE OF THE City & 
County or New York. 


Whereas ‘‘ the People of the United States ” 
have solemnly declared to the world that ‘‘all 
‘* men are created free and equal,” and entitled 
to the blessings of Life, Liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; ‘and did ordain the Federal Con- 
stitution with the express intent ‘‘to establish 
‘* justice, to insure domestic tranquility, to pro- 
‘vide for the common defense, to promote the 
- a welfare, and to secure the blessings of 
‘* Liberty; ” and whereas the slave-power of the 
South has obtained the control of the Federal 
Government, and devoted its powers to extend, 
nationalize, and encourage Slavery, in derogation 
of the claims of humanity, the sovereignty of 
the States, the principles of the Common Law, 
and the dignity and good faith of this Repub- 
lic; and obra the two great political parties 


of this country have aided and abetted the slave- 
power, in its encroachments upon the rights of 
the people, 

The undersigned, citizens of the State, and 
residents of the city of New York, remembering 
the example and the precepts of their fathers 
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and the duty they owe to God and their country, 
repudiating alike the platforms of the Whig and 
| Democratic parties, and forgotting past political 
| differences in a common resolve to rescue the 
Federal Government from the control of Slavery, 
| and to restore it to its original and rightful po- 
| sition before the world, do hereby associate them- 
selves together, not for a sectional warfare on 
| any part of their common country, but for the 
| advancement of the interest of the whole, in 
| the attainment of the following objects : 
| To precure the practical recognition by the 
| Federal and State Governments of the truth that 
‘* FREEDOM Is NATIONAL AND SLAVERY SECTION- 
‘aL; ” to prevent the existance or continuance 
of Slavery and the Slave-trade, wherever Con- 
gress has constitutional power to legislate on the 
subject ; expressly disclaiming, however, the ex- 
istance of any authority in the Congress to 
abolish or modify the same within the several 
States, that power being ‘‘ reserved to the States,” 
respectively ; to demand the instant repeal of the 
| Fugitive Slave Act as altogether unconstitutional 
and wicked ; and to procure, when occasion shall 
admit, an adjudication upon its validity, and 
also upon the whole relation of the Federal Gov- 
| ernment to slavery,—not upon the authority of 
precedent but upon the original and fundament- 
al principles of natural and constitutional law, — 
and thus to place our country in a position where 
it may consistently, as duty shall require, exert, 
by her voice and her example, a powerful influ- 
ence in encouraging freedom and in rebuking 
oppression in every quarter of the globe. 

To promote, among other objects of general 
interest, the construction of the Pacific Railroad 
in such manner and by such a route as may best 
benefit the country at large, and not a geograph- 
ical section. 

To promote the establishment of cheap ocean 
postage ; and thorough reform in the Post Office 
Department. 

To procure the abolition of unnecessary offices 
and privileges under the Federal Government, 
and the reduction of the Federal patronage. 

To encourage emigration from abroad and to 
provide homes for the homeless, by free grants, 
to actual settlers, in the public domain at the 
West. 

To encourage the diffusion of 
tion, and the establishment of equ 
all classes of our fellow citizens. 

To promote the interests of agricultural science. 

To hasten the development of the resources 
of the State by a wise and prudent system of 
internal improvements, in strict accordance with 
Constitutional requirements. 

To reduce Taxation and Crime by proper and 
stringent legislation against the causes of taxa- 
tion and crime. 





eneral educa- 
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To attach to the soil of the State, those who 
may be born upon it by recognizing, in all its 
olicy, the high destiny to which a gracious 
rovidence has manifestly invited it, by becom- 
ing the first among the States of the earth. 

And, generally, to extend the principles and 
advocate the policy declared by ‘‘ Tue FrrE Dz- 
** wocracy ” of the United States, in Convention 
assembled, at Buffalo, in 1848, and at Pittsburg, 
in 1852, adopting, for the better accomplish- 
ment of these purposes, the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. This association shall be known as ‘‘ THE 
** FREE Democratic LEAGUE OF THE CITY AND 
** County or NEw York.” 

II. The object of this association shall be the 
support and or of the political prin- 
ciples referred to in the preamble of the Consti- 
tution, by the circulation of tracts and docu- 
ments relating thereto, by the public discussion 
of their merits, before assemblages of the people, 
and by the nomination and — of candidates 
for office in the State and Federal Governments 
who are known to be firm friends of those prin- 
ciples and who are openly and entirely pledged 
to use all just means to secure their adoption and 
a faithful discharge of their requirements. 

Til. Any citizen, without regard to color or 
condition of life, may become a member of this 
association, by election, after he has complied 
with the By-Laws regulating the admission of 
members, and shall be entitled to all the privil- 
eges of membership: Provided, however, the 
League may suspend or expel any member who 
may have violated or failed to comply with its 
laws or orders. 

Honorary members may be appointed from 
among the friends of the cause residing in other 
Counties of this State, or in other States of the 
Confederacy. 

IV. Every member shall pay such monthly 
dues as he may specify on his admission to mem- 
bership, and all necessary By-Laws may be adopt- 
ed to secure their regular collection. 

It shall be the duty of every member, as far 
as his circumstances in life will permit, to devote 
a portion of his time and personal attention to 
the distribution of tracts, tickets, and other 
printed matter; to the organization of public 
meetings; or to other services in promoting the 
objects of the League, when called for by its 
officers or a vote of its members. 

V. Meetings for the transaction of business 
shall be held, monthly, as the By-Laws may 
direct, on the last Monday in each month; and 
meetings for the discussion of the objects of the 
League may be held wherever and whenever the 
League, by a vote of its members, may direct. 

VI. The officers of the League shall be a 
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President; three Vice Presidents; Recording, 
Financial, and Corresponding Secretaries; a 
Treasurer; an ‘‘ Executive Committee” of Five 
members; a ‘‘ Finance Committee” of five mem- 
bers, of whom the Treasurer shall be one; and 
a ‘‘ Committee on Correspondence” of five mem- 
bers, of whom the ee Secretary shall 
be one, all of whom shall be elected annually at 
the regular meeting in November. The Presi- 
dent and Vice Presidents shall be members of 
all Committees, standing and special, ex officio. 

VIL. Auxiliary societies to this association 
may be formed in the several wards of this city, 
and, on being recognized by this body, the Pres- 
idents of such auxiliary societies shall become 
members of the Executive Committee of this 
association, ea officio. 

In case similar bodies to this are organized in 
other Counties of the State, delegates may be ap- 
pointed from this body, at any time, to meet 
similar delegations from them, for the purpose of 
securing concert of action and greater efficiency 
in the work. 

VIII. This Constitution, except the preamble, 
may be amended at any ‘‘ regular” meeting by 
the vote of two-thirds of the members present : 
Provided, two months notice of the proposed 
amendment shall have been given 


Joun Jay, Fifth-avenue, above Thirty-fifth-st. 
E. A. Sransspury, 9 Amity Place. 

Wii 8. Kine, Jr., 473 Eighth-avenue. 
Monror B. Bryant, 13 Cottage Place. 
Lauriston Hau, 184 Twelfth-street. 

Joun P. Hatz, St. Nicholas Hotel. 

D. D. T. MarsHatu, 218 Thirty-first-street. 
Wo A. Hatt, 144 Fifth-avenue. 

Atonzo 8. Batu, 48 West Eleventh-street. 
W. E. Wuitine, 124 Pearl-street. 

Davip Marsu, 640 Hudson-street. 

Henry B. Dawson, 397 Sixth-avenue. 

J. G@. Havmanp, 71 McDougal-street. 

W. Mc Dermot, 175 West Seventeenth-street. 
8. Bronson, 84 King-street. 

D. M. Granam, 215 Varick-street. 

Joun 8. Merrick, 200 Mulberry-street. 
James F. Bowman, 20 Varick Place. 
Wiiu1aM Jay,* 32 West Twenty-third-street. 
Davin GrirFitus, 361 Sixth-avenue. 


* When the venerable Judge William Jay signed this 
instrament, we stood by the chair on which he sat; and, 
after he had completed the signature and the address he 
said to us, as he arose from the chair, ‘‘ Mr. Dawson, these 
* are strange doctrines for a Jay to sign.” 

When the ultra States’-rights doctrines set forth in the 
Preamble shall have been compared with either the de- 
clared opinions of Chief-justice John Jay, concerning the 
relative constitutional rights of the States and of the 
United States, or the equally open declarations of Judge 
William Jay, concerning the status of Slavery and the 
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8. T. Russeuu, 102 West Thirteenth-street. 
J. A. Sareips, 186 Wooster-street. 

JOHN PILLMAN, 49 East Twenty-fourth-street. 
JAMES ALLISON, 47 East Twenty seventh-street. 
THomas Hamiuton, 279 Hudson-street. 
CHARLES B. Ray, 158 Orange-street. 

J. Mortmer HA, 184 Twelfth-street. 

C. R. Forp, 15 Laight-street. 

R. F. Hresarp, 93 John-street. 

RIcHARD Martin, 321 West Twenty-third-st. 
Wm. G. West, 34 Beach-street. 

Sami Leeps, 11 Great Jones-street. 

C. B. Hackxiey, West Twenty-third-street. 
H. N. Bent, 163 East Twenty-fifth-street. 
Wri114M Cronon, 29 Clark-street. 

LutzerR Lospe.., 50 Vestry-street. 

C. V/ NDERBILT, JR., St. James Hotel. 
THomas Rirrer, 104 Cherry-street. 

Natusn Parkuurst, 108 Essex-street. 
Avusustus Norris, 48 Hudson-street. 

N. 8S. Bentiey, 1 Bridge-street. 

CHARLES ScHoLey, 122 Barrow-street. 

J. E. Snoperass, 15 Laight-street. 

JAMES A. JoHNSTON, 105 East Twenty-second. 
JoHN Mac MULLEN. 

CHARLES R. Miter, 195 Broadway. 

LuMANn SHERWOOD, 146 West Twenty-fifth-st. 
Wo. Ervine, 59 Jane-street. 

Juxius C. OBERBAUER, 1014 Broadway. 

W. W. LinFreLp, Collins Hotel, Canal-street. 
Samu. M. Coxs, Collins Hotel, Canal-street. 
C. B. Le Baron,’ 167 Broadway. 


HW. — HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES OF CHENANGO 
COUNTY, NHW YORK.—ContTInveD 
FROM THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


By 8S. 8. Ranpauu, LL.D., LATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PuBLic SCHOOLS oF THE City oF NEW 
York. 


XI—WESTERN TOWNS: PLYMOUTH, PRES- 
TON, MCDONOUGH, SMITHVILLE, OTSELIC, 
PHARSALIA, PITCHER, LINCKLAEN, AND 
GERMAN. 


PiymoutH.—Directly South of Smyrna, and 
West of North Norwich, lies Plymouth ; formed 
from Norwich, in 1806. Its first settlement, ac- 
cording to Mr. Child, was made as early as 1794, 
while a part of Norwich, by several French fami- 
lies, among whom were John Raynor, G. D. Jef- 
frey, James Bamford, and René D. Dellay. The 


Slave-trade, the force of that exceedingly significant re- 
mark will be fully understood. 

Judge Jay never receded from the political platform to 
which, notwithstanding its peculiarity, he then, formally, 
assented,—Eprror. 
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present village of Plymouth was then, and for 
several years afterward, known first as the “French 
‘* Settlement,” and, afterwards, as ‘‘ Franklin- 
‘* ville.” Soon afterwards, and prior to 1806, 
Nathaniel Wales, John Miller, Benjamin Pren- 
tiss, James Prentiss, Thomas Brooks, James Ger- 
man, Judah Bement, Robert Gallup, Deacon 
Tower, a Mr. Taylor, Colonel William Munroe, 
(afterwards Sheriff) Silas Holmes, James Purdy, 
Charles Babcock, (the first inn-keeper,) Nathaniel 
Prentiss, John Thorp, and the Rev. Mr. White, 
Pastor of the first Methodist-church, organized 
in 1806, removed to the town. 

Among the first deaths which occurred in the 
town, was that of Elizabeth Bowdish. Clarissa 
Brooks taught the first school, in 1801; and 
John Raynor opened the first store. Nathaniel 
Prentiss built the first mill ; and John Thorp the 
first woolen-factory. 

The village of Plymouth is situated a little 
North of the centre of the town, in a pleasant 
valley formed by the intersection of two hilly 
uplands; and contains three churches, several 
mills, shops, and stores, and about one hundred 
inhabitants. 

South Plymouth is a small hamlet, with about 
a dozen houses, in the South-east part of the 
town. The Canassawacta-creek, with its East 
and West branches, flows south-easterly, through 
deep and narrow valleys and ravines; and, in 
the South-west, Plymouth and Reservoir Ponds 
cover an area of about a hundred acres each. 

Silas Holmes, René D. Dellay, Judah Bement, 
Thomas Brooks, Colonel Munroe, and Levi Dim- 
mick were the principal representative men of 
the town, fifty years since: men of sterling in- 
tegrity, and moral and social worth, and enjoy- 
ing the full confidence and extended regard of 
their fellow-citizens. 

Silas Holmes was the owner and occupant of 
a large farm, which, during the greater part of 
a long life, afforded an ample support for him- 
self and a large family. He represented the 
County, in the islature of 1823; and filled, 
at different periods, reputably and faithfully, 
various of the most important town offices. 

René D. Dellay was an emigrant from France, 
of polished manners, excellent intellectual abili- 
ties, and unexceptionable morals. Prior to his 
arrival in this County, he bad accumulated con- 
siderable wealth, which, as a merchant and land- 
ed proprietor, he was enabled rapidly to aug- 
ment. 

Judah Bement was also an extensive farmer 
and merchant, as well as an inn-keeper: stern 
and puritanical in his demeanor and religious 
observances ; but exerting a great and deserved 
influence on the community. 

To Thomas Brooks and Colonel William Mun- 
roe we have already referred, in the sketch 
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of Norwich. Mr. Brooks specially prided him- 
self on the classical nomenclature of his large 
family of sons—Cassius, Caius, Brutus, Marcus, 
Antony, Socrates, etc. Colonel Munroe repre- 
sented the County in the Legislature of 1816; 
and was, for many years, Sheriff. 

In Plymouth also resided Captain Zadock 
Adams, who, for many years subsequently to 
1820, was distinguished as the veteran and skil- 
ful commander of the Preston and Norwich 
Rifle Company. The Semi-annual and Annual 
parade of this favorite Company was looked for- 
ward to with intense interest; and its evolutions, 
under the direction of its experienced Captain, 
were greeted with the liveliest pleasure. The 
Company was omennety attached to the Rifle 
Brigade, commanded by Brigadier-general Peter 
Sken Smith, and contributed, essentially, to the 
brilliancy of its appearance and its high discipline. 
Captain Adams, in the intervals of his military 
services, cultivated a small farm and taught a 
payee school, in the neighborhood. Peace to 

is memory! He was a genuine soldier; tho- 
roughly versed in the science of military tactics ; 
and, had he lived to confront the Mexicans on the 
the plains of Churubusco, Chapultepec, or Mo- 
lino-del-Rey, or the Confederate Battalions of 
the late Civil War, on the Potomac and the 
James, he would have emulated the fame of 
Worth, Shields, Sheridan, and ‘‘ Stonewall ” 
Jackson ! 

Preston.—South of Plymouth and West of 
Norwich, lies Preston, the central town of the 
County, also formed from Norwich, iv 1806. 
Its surface is a high rolling upland, divided into 
two distinct ridges, rising to the height of from 
two hundred to eight hundred feet above the 
adjacent valley of the Chenango. Its principal 
streams are Fly Meadow-creek, Mill-brook, and 
Turner-brook, flowing South into the Chenango- 
river. According to the Gazetteer, the first set- 
tlement was made on Fly Meadow-creek, in 1787, 
by James Glover. In 1795, David Fairchild, 
_ With his two sons, John and Amos, settled at 
Preston Corners; in 1796, Randall Billings and 
Silas Champlin, from Connecticut, at the Centre ; 
and, in 1799, Jonas Marsh, from Massachusetts, 
and Colonel Gurdon Hewitt and Dudley Hewitt. 
Among the other early settlers, were Samuel 
Lewis, Clark Lewis, Rev. Hazard Burdick, 
David Eccleston, William Packer, Abraham 
Avery, William Wadsworth, Captain Lyon, 
George Crary, and Elder Hascall, the first Min- 
ister of the Baptist-church, formed in 1806, 
Doctor William Mason, John Noyes, Solomon 
Wait, and Major Benjamin Ray. 

The first birth, was that of Fanny Billings, in 
1796; the first marriage, that of Captain Lyon 
and Widow Crandall, in 1798; and the first 
death that of an infant child of George Crary. 
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The first school was taught by William Mc Al- 
pine, who surveyed the Livingston tract, in 1798, 
and, subsequently, the Morris tract. Jonas 
Marsh kept the first inn, in 1800; and James 
Glover the first store and grist-mill, in 1788-9. 
The population of the entire town does not exceed 
one thousand. 

Preston-village, situated in the northern part, 
contains three churches— Baptist, Methodist, and 
Universalist—a school - house, tannery, black- 
smith-shop, shoe-shop, some twenty dwellings, 
and about one hundred inhabitants. 

In this quiet and secluded little village, on the 
Preston-hills, resided Doctor William Mason, a 
man of sterling intellectual and moral qualities ; 
of great dignity of deportment; honored, es- 
teemed, and respected, wherever he was known. 
He, at one time, in 1820, filled the office of 
County-clerk, and was, subsequently, in the ensu- 
ing year, elected, with John Tracy and Edmund 
G. Per Lee, a member of the Legislature—the 
strongest ticket ever nominated in Chenango- 
county—at least, one combining the strongest 
elements of personal popularity. In 1822, the 
same ticket was re-elected; and, in 1835, he 
was elected a Representative in Congress. 

Colonel Wells Wait was also an honored and 
highly respected citizen; and represented the 
County in the Legislature of 1834. 

Colonel Benjamin Ray was a soldier and offi- 
cer in the Revolutionary War and an active par- 
ticipant in the Battle of Monmouth. He lived 
to a good old age—never failing to report him- 
self on every celebration of the ‘‘ glorious 
‘* Fourth ” and every military parade within his 
reach. 

Ata later period, Daniel Noyes, a son of Judge 
John Noyes, who was originally a citizen of 
Preston, removed from Norwich to this town; 
and, in 1844, was elected to the Assembly from 
the County. 

Eber Dimmick, in 1841, also represented the 
County in the Legislature. Levi Dimmick, a 
member of the same family, was an active, en- 
terprising, intelligent, and influential citizen, 
and reputably filled several stations of local im- 
portance. 

The County Poor Hc use was located in this 
town, about the year 1820. 

John Noyes, Senior, while a resident of Pres- 
ton, represented the County in the Assemblies of 
1810 and 1814; and, in 1815, was made an As- 
sociate-judge of the Court of Common Pleas and 
General Sessions of the Peace. 

Mc Donoven.—South of Pharsalia and West 
of Preston, lies the pleasant little town of 
Mc Donough, taken from Preston, in 1816. Its 
general surface is hilly, agreeably diversified by 
the Geneganselet-lake, on the West, and the 
waters of the Geneganselet and Bowman’s-creeks 
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and their tributaries, in the interior. 


This por- 
tion of the original town of Norwich was first 
settled, in 1795, by Nathaniel Locke, Loring 
Willard, Emery Willard, Henry Ludlow, and 
others. Sylvanus Moore built the first inn, in 
1799; and Edward Colburn, Benjamin Ketch- 
um, Benjamin Kenyon, Ephraim Fish, John 
Anderson, Nehemiah Dunbar, Jonah Moore, 
Joseph Cook, Ransom Cook, William Mead, 
William Norton, Daniel Wainwright, Adam Oys- 
terbank, and M. Turner effected settlements 

rior to 1808. The first marriage was that of 
iene Moore, in 1799 or 1800; and the first 
death that of Mrs. Benjamin Ketchum. Cap- 
tain Joshua A. Burke taught the first school ; 
and Henry Ludlow built the first saw-mill, at 
the outlet of Geneganselet-lake, in 1798, and 
opened the first store, in 1802. Gates Wilcox 
built the first grist-mill, in 1808, which has sub- 
sequently been replaced by a stone one, owned 
and built by him. . 

The village of Mc Donough is situated in the 
western part of the town, on Geneganselet-creek, 
and contains two churches—Baptist and Metho- 
dist—four stores, a hotel, school-house, several 
shops, a flouring-mill, a foundry and manufac- 
tory of edge tools and agricultural implements, 
two tanneries, and some sixty dwellings, with a 
population, in 1865, of about three hundred. 


The first dwelling was erected by Micah Coville, 
in 1818. He was still living in 1869, in his 


eighty-seventh year. The first frame-house was 
built by Messrs. Sloan & Fanning. The first 
child born in the village, was Le Roy Coville, 
son of Micah Coville, in 1818. The first relig- 
ious society—Methodist—was organized, in 1798. 
The Congregational-church was organized, in 
1814, by the Rev. John Truair; and, subsequent- 
ly, in 1826, it united with the Presbytery of 
Chenango, at Norwich. 

Eliakim L. Corbin and John F. Hill were 
prominent citizens of this town; and the latter, 
a merchant, in 1837, represented the County in 
the State Assembly. 

SmITHVILLE.—The town of Smithville, situ- 
ated North of Greene and West of Oxford, was 
formed from part of Greene, in 1808; and is 
watered by the Geneganselet and Ludlow-creeks 
and their tributaries, with severe] streams, flow- 
ing into the Chenango. The first settlement, 
says Mr. Child, was made in the valley of the 
Geneganselet, in 1797, by Robert Lytle, from 
Ireland, who erected a log-house, which, to- 
gether with his improvements, was sold, early in 
the ensuing year, to Joseph Agard and Epaph- 
ras Sheldon, from Litchfield, Connecticut, who 
removed their families thither, and became, for 
the time being, the sole residents of the town. 
They were, however, — during the yeir and 
in 1799, by Edward Loomis (who settled on 


Ludlow-creek). Simeon Neal, Robert Willi 
Asa Straight, Daniel Phillips, Captain Samuel 
A. Skeele, John Young, and Daniel Palmer, 
The first child born in the town, was Jane Loom- 
is, in May, 1800; the first marriage that of 
Jason Smith, to Hannah Rorapaugh, in 1807; 
and the first death that of a son of George Shad- 
dock, in 1790. Captain John Palmer kept the 
first inn and store; Timothy Scoville built the 
first saw-mill, in 1805, and Nicholas Powell the 
first grist-mill, in 1809. The first church was 
formed, in 1805, by Elder Gray. 

John Young, according to a statement made 
to Mr. Child, by his son, Harry Young, of Tri- 
angle, Broome-county, came from Vermont, and 
purchased one hundred acres of land of Elisha 
Smith, of Greene, at five dollars per acre. At 
this time, there were only two families within 
five miles of his residence. His store of provis- 
ions, consisting of corn, potatoes, rye, and the 
milk from two cows, frequently ran short, and 
were supplemented by deer and other game, 
from the surrounding forests, and fish, from the 
various streams. The tallow of the deer furnish- 
ed candles; and, in the absence of that source, 
‘¢ fat pine” was brought into requisition. They 
pounded their corn for bread, or hurled it, until 
a mill was erected at Oxford, twelve miles dis- 
tant, when, placing their bags on horseback, and 
leading the animal over the hills, they accom- 
plished the journey and back in the course of 
three or four days—there being then no wagon- 
roads, and they had no wagons if there were. 
‘¢ The children at home were sometimes put npon 
‘*so short an allowance as to cry for food. The 
‘* wolves were always within hearing of the 
‘*traveler, and rendered night hideous by their 
‘*howls. A few Indians still lingered in the 
‘* region, and were accustomed to camp along the 
‘* streams, hunt, fish, make baskets, brooms, etc.” 

Smithville Flats, situated in the South-west 
part of the town, on Geneganselet-creek, now 
contains four churchs, two hotels, a grist-mill, 
two saw-mills, a sash and blind-factory, several 
stores and shops, and about three hundred in- 
habitants. 

East Smithville, on Ludlow-creek, contains 
two churches, a foundry and machine shop, 
several stores, and some twenty dwellings. 

The entire population of the town is about 
seventeen hundred. It originally formed a part 
of the tract known as the ‘‘ Chenango Triangle,” 
granted by the State, at an early period, to Will- 
iam Hornby, of Great Britain. This tract, sub- 
sequently, became the property of John Hornby, 
and was placed under the agency of Charles 
Cameron, of Greene. 

William Knowlton represented the County in 
the Legislature of 1836; and Uriah Rorapaugh 
was elected Sheriff, in 1870. . 
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OrsELic.—West of Smyrna, in the northern 
tier of towns, lies Otselic, formed from the orig- 
inal town of German, in 1817. Otselic-cree 
flows South-west, through its central portion, 
fed by several small tributary streams. Its set- 
tlement, according to Mr. Child, was commenc- 
ed in 1800, by Ebenezer Hill, who erected a log- 
house, and, subsequently, in 1810, opened a 
tavern. He was followed, in the ensuing year, 
by David Stoddard and, soon after, by Reuben 
Buckingham, William Fish, Jonah Wolcott, 
William Cross, William Hurlburt, and William 
Smith, in the North part of the town; and, in 
the South, by Elias Benjamin, Buell Warner, 
and his sons, Oliver, Abner, and Buell; Benoni 
Parce, Lewis Cook, Eneas Thompson, John and 
James Warner, Abraham Fairchild, and Will- 
iam Greene. The first school was taught by 
Hannah Warner ; the first grist-mill was built, in 
1820, by Ebenezer Hill ; the first store was opened, 
in 1812, by George Coles; the first saw-mill was 
built by James Rush; and the first preacher was 
Stephen C. Nichols. The Rev. Luther Clark 
labored as a Missionary in this region, from 1809 
to 1814, under the patronage of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The village of Otselic is situated in the North- 
east part of the town, on Otselic-creek, and con- 
tains a church, hotel, store, and about one hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

South Otselic contains two churches—Metho- 
dist and Baptist—two hotels, three stores, a grist 
and saw-mill, and about two hundred inhabi- 
tants. The entire population of the town is 
about fifteen hun > 

Isaac Stokes represented the County in the 
Legislature of 1887, and was, for many years, a 
member of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County. 

The Otselic-river, famous, in the annals of the 
County, for its excellent fishing, takes its rise in 
the northern part of this town, flowing, in a 
south-westerly direction, through the north-west- 
ern portion of Pharsalia, the south-eastern of 
Pitcher, and the north-eastern of German, into 
the Mc Donough - lake. Annual pilgrimages 
were accustomed to be made, in the Summer 
and Fall, to this secluded and delightful region, 
by the sportsmen of Smyrna, Norwich, Oxford, 
Greene, Sherburne, and Bainbridge, accompanied 
by many convivial meetings in the neighborhood, 
where the ‘‘ feast of reason” was apt to be far 
less predominant than the ‘‘ flow of soul,” dilut- 
ed by ‘‘ Old Rye” and sparkling Cogniac. 

PHARSALIA.—Immediately South of Otselic, 
lies Pharsalia, which was, originally, also formed 
from Norwich, under the name of ‘‘ Stonington,” 
in 1806. The name was—for what reason it is 
impossible to say—changed to Pharsalia, in 
1808. The original settlers, in 1797, came from 
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Stonington, Connecticut, and were the following 
persons: John Randall—afterwards the pur- 
chaser of the Randall farm, South of Norwich 
village-—Joseph Breed, Sanford Morgan, Daniel 
Denison, Lodowick Weaver, Joshua Weaver, and 
David. Davison. Deacon Charles Randall, who 
recently died, in Norwich, son of Captain John 
Randall, was in the eighteenth year of his age 
when he removed to his father’s residence, in 
1798, the year after the original settlement ; and 
was, consequently, at the time of his death, in 
the ninety-third year of his age. They occupied 
a log-cabin on the site of the more recent resi- 
dence of Denison Randall. 

Mr. Child gives us an account of a thrilling 
adventure, with wolves, by Charles Randall, at 
Plymouth, on his return from Norwich, where 
he had been, to procure lumber and provisions, 
in 1799. 

Captain John Randall erected the first framed 
house in Pharsalia; Sanford Morgan kept the 
first store and tavern; [‘*‘ but not the last,” quoth 
the grim and stalwart shade of Joel Crain] and 
Asa Weaver erected the first mill, on the Canasa- 
wacta-creek. The first child born, was Denison 
R. Weaver ; the first marriage, Jabish and Ketu- 
rah Brown; and the first death, that of Mrs. 
Nehemiah Lewis. Anna Wait taught the first 
school. The first Congregational-church was 
organized, in 1814, by the Rev. Oliver Hitch- 
cock, of Truxton, and Rey. Abner Benedict, of 
Paris, with ten members. The Rev. John Peck 
was the first settled Minister. 

During the Winter of 1817-18, when a boy of 
eight or nine years of age, I was taken, with my 
grand-father and grand-mother Edmunds and 
my younger sister, to Pharsalia, in a lumber- 
sleigh, driven by my uncle, Denison Randall, 
then the owner and occupant of the frame-dwell- 
ing, built in 1798, by his father, Captain John 
Randall. The house—a large, two-story, double 
one, unpainted, with a square or octagonal roof, 
was, even at that period, quite dilapidated— 
having been occupied, for many years, by a 
large family of twelve or fourteen boisterous 
children. 

Captain John Randall, who died in 1816, left 
surviving him, eight sons and three daughters : 
John, Denison, Charles, Perez, Samuel, Paul, 
Roswell, and Jedediah; Martha, or Patty, as 
she was called, wife of James W. Gazlay, who 
afterwards removed to Ohio, and was elected to 
Congress over General William H. Harrison ; 
Esther, wife of Charles York, of Norwich ; and 
Hannah, who died unmarried, at the residence of 
Mr. Gazlay, in Ohio. With the possible excep- 
tion of Paul and Jedediah, the youngest of the 
brothers, the former of whom removed to Ohio 
at an early period—prior to 1820—and the latter 
to Indiana, a few years later, all are now dead— 
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Mrs. York, the last of the survivors, having died, 
at the age of eighty, during the present year. 

Centrally situated in Pharsalia, was the region, 
well-known, fifty years since, as the ‘‘ Hook ”"— 
the “‘ Eldorado” of all good fellowship—hunt- 
ing, fishing, music, and dancing, and the cen- 
tral head-quarters of the numerous excursionists 
from the valley of the Chenango to the Otselic 
fishing-grounds. Joel Crain, the burly and jolly 
landlord of the ‘‘ Hook,” with his amiable and 
worthy helpmate, his stalwart sons, and his 
beautiful deaf and dumb daughter—the latter 
afterwards the wife of Charles Collins York, of 
Norwich—rendered this rural resort, among the 
Pharsalia hills and dales, particularly pleasant 
and agreeable. 

There, ‘‘in the season of the -year,” were to 
be found the irrepressible John C. Clark, that 
mad wag, Simon Gager Throop, P. Sken Smith, 
with John Clapp, General O. G. Rundell, Squire 
Smith, Jo. Chapel, George L. Rider, and sundry 
other ‘‘ good fellows,” from the regions round 
about; and there, with hearty welcomes, were 
the ‘‘ natives,” Wolcott Soper, Moon, and Nogar, 
with their harlequin pranks—Sam. Kenyon, 
Lodowick Weaver, Jerod Chapel, Denison and 
Roswell Randall, and other jovial, mirth-loving 
patriots of the “‘hill country.” The hunting 


and fishing over, the spacious ball-room was 


brilliantly illuminated ; Moon and Nogar insti- 
tuted into the orchestra, with violin and tam- 
bourine; and ‘there was a sound of revelry by 
‘*night.” Alas! alas! ‘‘the morning sometimes 
‘‘saw a sadder sight ’—huge strips of plaster- 
ing covering the floor; window-panes fearfully 
destitute of glass; crockery and glass-ware de- 
molished; mirrors hopelessly defaced ; and grim 
desolation, everywhere. Damages assessed by the 
kindly hostess at eighteen cents per capita—ar- 
rangements fortunately having previously been 
made for re-plastering and re-furnishing the 
grand assembly-room, and no great harm done, 
after all—as they were saved the trouble and ex- 
pense of taking the old plaster from off the walls! 

Such were,the magnificent hospitalities, fun, 
and frolic, ‘‘ high-jinks” and festivities, of the 
Pharsalia of the olden times, in the intervals of 
fishing the fertile depths of the Otselic, and 
— in the abundant game of the untrod- 

en western woods. 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure of inserting 
in this place, apropos of Moon and Nogar, the 
following extract of a letter from my old friend, 
John Clapp, of Binghamton, himself a resident 
of Pharsalia, at the period referred to: ‘* When 
‘* you touch on the giants who resided in Phar- 
**salia, do not forget those children of Apollo, 
**Moon and Nogar. They lived on music, and 
‘*could have taught Ole Bull how to draw out 
*‘ strains causing youth and beauty to ‘ chase the 
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glowing hours with flying feet,’ and the very 
‘*walls of Joel’s vast Hotel tremble to their 
**deep foundations. Who of the Black Crook 
**could touch the tambourine like Nogar ? ” 

An anecdote told of Moon, evinces his enthu- 
siastic love and devotion to his favorite violin. 
He had lost the wife of his youth. She was 
lying dead in the house; and Moon and Nogar 
mourned. A BALL was, however, pending, at 
the Hook ; and, without their indispensable pres- 
ence, the ball could not go on. A delegation 
was, accordingly, sent to the house of mourn- 
ing, craving their immediate attendance—‘“ all 
‘* business and excuses being laid aside.” Moon 
gently, but firmly, demurred—alleging the pres- 
ence of his wife’s dead body in the house, and 
the manifest impropriety of his playing 80 soon. 
The delegation, however, strongly combated this 
view of the subject ; and, after long and anxious 
deliberation and reflection, Moon was finally in- 
duced to cut the Gordian knot of ethical contro- 
versy, by adopting Nogar’s profound suggestion, 
that, after all, the dear deceased ‘‘ was only 
‘related to him by marriage ;” and the Com- 
mittee triumphantly carried off the two eminent 
musicians. 

The Rev. Luke Babcock was the chief, if not 
the only, ‘‘ stated preacher ” in the vicinity; and 
his ministrations were confined to the narrow 
limits of the log school-house. Occasional Mis} 
sionaries, of the Universalist pursuasion, promi- 
nent among who was the Rev. Samuel Finch, 
made their appearance, and were heard gladly by 
the benighted natives, until the ‘‘ hat” was sent 
around for such contributions as might speed the 
harbinger of glad-tidings on his way ; when visi- 
ble indications of uneasiness were manifest; and, 
after a hasty deposit of the mammon of unright- 
eousness, the audience sought the door. A care- 
ful and pains-taking inspection of the hat having 
developed the presence only of a bountiful sup- 
ply of exhausted quids of plug and pig-tail, the 
indignant Evangelist, Sam, strode, forthwith, to 
the door, and roared, at the top of his lungs, 
‘* Friends and brethren! I have been preaching 
‘to you that there is no hell ; but by —— there 
‘* ought to be one, for such scamps as you! ” 

Denison Randall, the second son of John 
Randall, Senior, was, at this time, one of the 
most prominent residents of Pharsalia, and, in 
1812, represented the County in the State Legis- 
lature. He was the father of a large family of 
boys—one of whom, Elias H. Randall, I believe, 
still resides in the town. Hezekiah Read, after- 
wards Judge of the County, was also a resident 
in the vicinity. 

Joel Crain, as has been stated, was the father of 
a very interesting and beautiful deaf and dumb 
girl, who, at this early period, attracted great at- 
tention and admiration. She was afterwards ed- 
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ucated at the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, in New 
York, and, subsequently, became the wife of 
Charles Collins York, son of Judge York, with 
whom she became acquainted, during his resi- 
dence in Pharsalia, as a clerk in his uncle’s store. 
Hendrick Orain, eldest son of ‘‘ mine host of the 
‘** Hook,” opened a store, in conjunction with his 
brother, Luther, a few years prior to 1830; was, 
soon afterwards, promoted to the Brigadier-gen- 
eral-ship of the Militia of the County, in which 
capacity he continued to act for several years ; 
and, in 1835, he represented the County in the 
State Legislature. He was a very worthy, enter- 
prising man, and a good and useful citizen. 

Benson H. Wheeler, who, I believe, succeeded 
to the ownership of the old Denison Randall 
farm, in 1840 or thereabouts, represented the 
County in the Assembly of 1841. 

Fifty years ago, Pharsalia was in a very anom- 
alous and primitive condition—almost entirely 
destitute of churches, and with a very meagre 
supply of schools; with a sparse population, 
remote from market facilities ; an abnormal class 
of ‘‘ originals,” subsisting, many of them, upon 
the simplest and rudest fare—living ‘‘ by their 
‘“* wits” and their native untutored genius—sel- 
dom wandering beyond the immediate vicinity 
of their residence; but, withal, quiet, happy, 
harmless, and contented ; convivial in their hab- 
its; fond of fun, jollity, and sport of every 
kind; kind-hearted and genial. Some of the 
happiest hours of my early life were spent among 
this primitive and simple people; aad I retain a 
kindly recollection of the families of my kins- 
men, Denison, Roswell, and Elias Randall, Lodo- 
wick and Joshua Weaver, Joseph Breed, 8. B. 
Kenyon, Joel Crain, Jabish Brown, and others, 
all of whom were worthy and intelligent men 
and industrious, amiable women. Great im- 
provements have, Iam told, been made in the 
general tone of society and the march of civili- 
zation, in all its departments, in this region, 
during the past half century; but, with all the 
advancement of modern progress, ‘‘ my mind, 
‘*untravelled, fondly turns,” with kindly and 
affectionate remembrance, to the ‘‘ Pharsalia of 
‘** the olden time!” 

PrtcHER.—Forty-three years ago—a few years 
only subsequent to the period referred to in the 
preceeding sketches—the little town of Pitcher, 
eight miles square and formed from parts of 
German, on the South, and Lincklaen,.on the 
North, as recently as 1827, and separated from 
Pharsalia, only four miles to the West, present- 
ed a striking contrast, in almost every respect, 
with that ancient town. Already, two large and 
flourishing churches—a Congregational and a 
Baptist—stood facing each other, on the village- 
square; a spacious and quiet hotel, on the West, 
was confronted with an extensive and well-filled 
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dry-goods-store, on the East ; a lawyer’s-office— 
my own—had been erected and occupied, oppo- 
site the Post-office, centrally located, some quarter 
of a mile North of the heart of the village—now, 
undoubtedly, within its bounds; large and flour- 
ishing farms surrounded it, on every hand; and, 
two miles to the North-east, deep embosomed in 
the primitive forest, stood a magnificent hotel, 
with its neighboring cottages, recently erected 
for the accommodation of visitors to a delight- 
ful and flourishing water-place, known as ‘‘ Syl- 
“van a Here, during the ‘‘ long, long, 
‘* Summer-days,” visitors and invalids from the 
regions round about, in Cortland and Chenango, 
formed a numerous and most agreeable society. 
On Sundays, the churches were crowded; a tem- 
perance association, embracing most of the in- 
habitants of the town, was in active operation ; 
lectures and addresses were delivered; and, 
scattered in all directions, over the town, were 
attractive households, occupied by orderly, en- 
ergetic, and intelligent citizens, 

The town derived its name from Lieutenant- 
governor Nathaniel Pitcher, who, at the time of 
its formation, in 1827, had become Acting Gov- 
ernor of the State, in consequence of the death 
of Governor De Witt Clinton. Among its earli- 
est settlers, in 1794, °95, and °96, while yet 
forming a part of the town of German—which 
also then included Lincklaen and Otselic—were 
Ebenezer Wakeley, John Wilson, Benjamin Fair- 
child, Jonathan Chandler, George Taylor, Silas 
Beebe, Jonas Hinman, Abijah Rhines, Solomon 
Ensign, Captain John Sterling, Elijah and Reu- 
ben Fenton, and Reuben Root ; subsequently, in 
1804, the Rev. Seth Williston, under whose min- 
istration was organized, at that early period, the 
Union Congregational-church; and, in 1805, 
Elder P. Root, who organized the Baptist- 
church, and Elder John Lawton, who was his 
successor in the ministry. 

The present spacious church-edifices were erect- 
ed in 1829 and 1830, respectively ; and the ven- 
erable and partriarchal Elder Lawton was suc- 
ceeded by his colleague, the Rev. Samuel R. 
Clark, in 1831. 

The first child born within the limits of the 
present town, was a son of Silas Beebe, in 1796 ; 
and the first marriage, that of John Wilscn to 
Polly Hinman, in 1799. Ebenezer Wakeley 
taught the first school ; Benjamin Fairchild kept 
the first inn, on the site of the one occupied, in 
1831, by his son, Daniel ; and Reuben Root es- 
tablished the first store, probably on the site 
occupied by Zalmon Fairchild, in 1831. The 
first mill was built under the direction of John 
Lincklaen, of Cazenovia, the first great land- 
agent of the region, acting as the Attorney of 
Walrave Van Henkelom, Pieter Van Eeghen, 
Jan Van Bokkelen, and other Burgomasters of 
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Holland, who were its original patentees. Mr. 
Lincklaen was afterwards succeeded in the agen- 
cy of this vast estate, by Major-general John D. 
Ledyard, also of Cazenovia, whose death has 
but recently been announced. 

Ebenezer Wakeley was one of the pillars of 
the Baptist-church; a man of great native pow- 
ers, supplemented by an excellent education; of 
unexceptionable moral and religious character ; 
reserved and dignified in his deportment; and 
exerting a powerful influence in the primitive 
community of that early period. He represent- 
ed the County in the Legislature of 1810; and, 
in 1811, was promoted to the Bench of the 
County Court, as an Associate Judge. In 1816, 
and again in 1819, he was re-elected to the As- 
sembly ; and, for many years, during this period, 
he represented his town in the Board of Super- 
visors of the County and other local offices. 

At a somewhat later period, Solomon Ensign, 
Junior, Abel Chandler, son of Jonathan Chand- 
ler, Theron Green, Doctor David Mc Whorter, 
and Rufus Chandler became conspicuous in the 
political and material interests of the town ; and 
performed important parts in its history. 

Solomon Ensign, Junior, was, for many years, 
the local Justice of the town, and its representa- 
tive, in the Board of Supervisors. He was born 
in Sheffield, Massachusetts, in 1792; and, in 
1800, removed, with his parents and their other 
children, to the present town of Pitcher, where 
he participated in the early hardships and trials 
of a pioneer’s life. In 1812, he repaired to the 
frontiers, as a Volunteer in the Regiment com- 
manded by Colonel Daniel Root, of German ; 
was at Black-rock and Lewiston, and in the well- 
fought field of Queenstown ; and, at the close 
of the War, was honorably discharged. In 
1817, he was married to Irene Farrell, of the 
present town of Pitcher, with whom he lived 
until her decease, in 1865. In 1838, he was 
appointed an Assistant Judge of the County 
Court ; and, in 1846, he represented the County 
in the Legislature. He was a man of the purest 
and most unblemished moral character, posses- 
sing the entire confidence and sincere esteem of 
the community in which he resided; of inflexi- 
ble integrity, as a man and a magistrate; of a 
clear and cultivated mind; and, so far as con- 
sistent with human frailty, without fault or 
blemish, in all the relations of public and pri- 
vate life. His death, at the ripe agc of seventy- 
eight, occurred, in 1872, at the residence of his 
son, in Mc Donough; and his memory will long 
be cherished, by ail who knew him, as ‘an Is- 
‘* raelite without guile”—‘‘ an honest man, the 
** noblest work of God.” 

Abel Chandler was, for several years prior to 
1881-2, an extensive merchant and dealer in 
Ashes, and Post-master of the town. In 1829, 
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and again in 1833, he represented the County in 
the State Legislature; and, subsequently, he re- 
moved to Norwich. He was an active and en- 
terprising politician and business-man ; p' 

of superior talents and mental acquirements ; 
and of great moral worth. His brother, Loel 
Chandler, presided, for several years, over the 
** Sylvan Springs Hotel ;” and he was succeed- 
ed, in his mercantile establishment, by his neph- 
ew, Ira Chandler. Rufus Chandler represented 
the County, in the Legislature of 1850. 

Theron Green was an enterprising, intelligent, 
and successful farmer. In 18381, he held the 
position of Town-clerk; but, soon afterwards, 
he removed to Auburn, Cayuga-county, where 
he became connected with the State Prison, at 
that place, as Keeper and General Agent, which 
position he still continues to occupy. 

Doctor David Mc Whorter was the principal 
pees of the town and neighborhood, for a 
ong series of years; and, in 1847, he represent- 
ed the County in the Legislature. He was a 
prominent member of the Baptist-church; an 
exemplary man, in all the relations of life; and 
exerted a powerful and beneficial influence upon 
an extensive circle of acquaintances and friends. 

Elijah Fenton maintained a deservedly high 
reputation in the town, as an upright magistrate 
and a worthy and estimable citizen. Without 
other means of present verification than the sim- 
ilitude of their names, I incline to the belief 
that Ex-Governor and Senator, Reuben E. Fen- 
ton, was a son of Elijah and a nephew of 
Reuben Fenton. His eminent and successful 
political career, however, in no respect, save that 
of early training, pertains to the town of Pitch- 
er; as, if my supposition is correct, he must 
have emigrated, at an early age, to Chautauqua- 
county, with which he became identified. 

LincKLAEN.—Lincklaen, the extreme north- 
western town of the County, named from Colon- 
el John Lincklaen, the former proprietor of the 
township, and Agent of the Holland Land Com- 
pany, was formed from German, in 1823. The 
first settlement, in that part of the original town, 
appears to have been made about the year 1796, 
by Gurdon Wells, Abel Fairchild, Elisha Catlin, 
Joseph Pulford, Nathaniel Gray, Wolcott Ben- 
nett, Joseph Darling, Jesse Catlin, Aaron Peet, 
Elisha Blount, Christopher Shipman, Nathaniel 
Waldron, and a few others. The first child born 
was Matilda Wells, in 1800; and the first death, 
that of a child of Mr. Shipman. William Bly 
taught the first school; Elisha Catlin kept the 
first inn; and the Fairchilds the first store. 
Catlin and Shipman built the first saw-mill ; and 
Mr. Pulford the first grist-mill. The first relig- 
ious services were held, in 1798, by the Rev. 
Seth Williston. The population of the town, in 
1865, was about one thousand. . 
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Nathaniel Waldron was appointed an Associ- 
ate Judge of the County Court, in 1810, and 
again in 1815. He was a highly intelligent, 
enterprising, wealthy, and influential citizen ; 
and his son, Myrtalu Waldron, followed, suc- 
cessfully, in his footsteps. Myrtalu obtained his 
somewhat singular name by the whim of his 
pees. who put the letters of the alphabet in a 

x and selected the first seven drawn out. 

At a subsequent period, Ephraim and Justus 
Parce, Belah Beardslee, Samuel Plumb, and 
others settled in the town. 

Justus Parce represented the County in the 
Legislature of 1838. He was a worthy, upright 
man, and useful citizen; and died at an advanc- 
ed age, in 1878. 

Samuel Plumb was also a representative of the 
County in the Legislature of 1840; and sustain- 
ed a high character for probity and ability, 
among his fellow-citizens. 

Belah Beardslee was an eccentric individual 
following, alternately, the profession of teacher, 
religious lecturer, quack-mediciner, rural philos- 

her, and farmer. He was a man of consider- 
able ambition, and well esteemed in the neigh- 
borhood. 

GERMAN.— West of McDonough lies German— 
originally formed from a part of De Ruyter, in 
Madison-county, in 1806—the towns of Otselic, 
Pitcher, and Lincklaen, then included in if, on 


the North, having been subsequently organized. 
The town received its name from General Oba- 
diah German, then a prominent and rising states- 
man, residing in North Norwich—which latter 
town should have enjoyed the honor of being 
called after him, instead of its present uncouth 


designation. Is it too late to do this simple act 
of justice to the memory of its greatest and most 
distinguished citizen—changing the present Ger- 
man into ‘‘ Cleveland,” or ‘* Livermore?” 

The first settlement of German appears, from 
Child’s Gazetteer, to have been made by Benja- 
min Cleveland, from Oneida-county ; but at what 
period is not stated. Abraham Livermore, with 
his wife and nine children, settled at the place 
since known as ‘‘ Livermore’s Corners,” in 1796. 
His children were Abraham, Rebecca, Daniel, 
Polly, Abel, Cyrus, Hepsey, Sally, and Martin. 

The two families of Cleveland and Livermore, 
remote from any other settlement, appear to have 
suffered’ great privations during the first few 
years of their enterprise, in this primeval wilder- 
ness. In June, 1796, as narrated by Mr. Child, 
Mr. Cleveland’s family becoming entirely desti- 
tute of provisions, the father started for Fort 
Stanwix, now Rome, to procure the necessary 
supplies, expecting to be absent for a few days 
only ; but, having been unavoidably detained, 
Mrs. Cleveland and the children, who had been 
compelled to subsist upon roots found in the 
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adjoining woods, for three days, started for their 
nearest neighbors, in Cincinnatus, Cortland-coun- 
ty, four and a half miles distant. ‘* When 
“about a mile from home,” says Mr. Child, 
‘they were frightened by the appearance of a 
‘* bear in their path, and thought it prudent to 
‘‘return. The next morning, the mother was 
** too weak to walk; and the two older children 
*‘ again set out for Mr. Raymond’s, on the Otse- 
‘lic. Mrs. Raymond was almost as destitute as 
‘* those who sought her aid, but made a pudding 
‘of bran, the only article of food in the house, 
‘‘and bestowed this and a bottle of milk on 
‘‘her starving neighbors, which sustained them 
‘¢ until relief came. At another time, when the 
‘* family were reduced to the greatest extremity, 
‘*two unmilked cows came to their house at 
‘night and went away in the morning, furnish- 
‘*ing the family with a supply of milk for sev- 
‘*eral days. It was never known where the cows 
** came from or where they went.” 

The first birth was that of Polly Cleveland, in 
1796; the first marriage, that of Jonathan Head 
to Hepsey Livermore; and the first death, that 
of a Mr. Hartshorn. Abraham Livermore kept 
the first inn, and Jonathan Chandler the first 
store. The latter also erected the first mill and 
factory, on the East branch of the Otselic. The 
entire population of the town does not exceed 
eight hundred. 

Within the limits of the present town of Ger- 
man also resided Daniel Root, who came thither 
prior to 1812; served under a Colonel’s commis- 
sion, during the War of 1812; and was actively 
engaged in most of the battles on the frontier ; 
represented the County in the State Legislature 
of 1824, and the town as Supervisor and in other 
capacities; and, during a long life, was esteem- 
ed and respected by all who knew him. Adam 
Storing, a leading and influential politician, who 
represented the County in the Legislature of 
1842, and, in 1848, was appointed an Associate 
Judge of the County Court, also resided in 
German. 


[To BE CoNTINUED. ] 


Ill.—PRHSIDENTIAL VISITS TO 
MAINE. 


By Hon. Joszpa D. W:titAMson, oF BELFAST, 
MAINE. 


Several of the chief magistrates of the nation 
have honored our State with their presence, al- 
though not always in an official capacity. The 
recent tour of General Grant, the first President 
who has been so far East as Penobscot-bay, re- 
calls these visits, and suggests some reminiscen- 
ces whichSmay be of interest. 
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WASHINGTON IN MAINE. 


In October, 1789, directly after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, the Father of his Country 
made a journey through New England, partly 
for restoring his health, and partly to observe 
the condition and character of the people. Leay- 
ing the seat of Government, on the fifteenth, he 
proceeded, in his own carriage, drawn by four 
Virginia bays and accompanied by a large re- 
tinue, through Connecticut to Boston, where he 
remained several days. On Saturday, October 
thirty-first, he reached Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, having received, everywhere, on the route, 
the highest tokens of respect and affection. On 
the following Monday, accompanied by General 
Sullivan, Senator Langdon, and the United States 
Marshal, he made an excursion about the har- 
bor, in a barge, rowed by seamen dressed in 
white frocks. Two other barges followed, one 
containing the French Consul and the President’s 
Secretaries, rowed by sailors in blue jackets and 
round hats, decorated with blue ribbons; and 
the other a band, who executed a variety of 
pieces of music. The President went on shore, 
for a few minutes, at Kittery, in the then Prov- 
ince of Maine, and afterwards landed at the 
beautiful seat of Colonel Wentworth.* This is 
the only occasion when Washington is known to 
have been within our limits, although he was 
repeatedly invited, by General Knox, his old 
friend and companion in arms, to partake of the 
hospitalities of the latter’s baronial residence, at 
Thomaston. 


JOHN ADAMS. 


Previous to the Revolution, the elder Adams 
was frequently in Maine, on professional busi- 
ness, following the Circuit of the Courts to 
Pownalborough, where his college classmates, 
Charles Cushing, Jonathan Bowman, and the Rev. 
Jacob Bailey resided. No roads then existed 
in the interior of the District; and he passed 
from Brunswick to the Kennebec on horseback, 
— by spotted tress.¢ The old Court-house, 
three stories in height, is still standing, a con- 
spicuous object, on the bank of the river. He 
attended Court at Falmouth, now Portland, for 
twelve successive years, boarding with his col- 
lege friend, Jonathan Webb, on Congress-street.t 
Tt was at his last visit there, when the political 
separation with his intimate associate at the Bar, 
Jonathan Sewall, took place. They walked to- 
= upon Munjoy’s-hill, in July, 1774, be- 

ore breakfast, and earnestly discussed the great 
questions which were agitating the public mind. 
‘** Great Britain is determined on her system,” 


* The Republican Court. 
t Works of John Adame. 
+ Willie’s History of Portiand, 871. 
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remarked Sewall, ‘‘and her power is irresis- 
“table.” ‘*That very determination in her 
‘*system determines mine,” answered Adams; 
‘swim or sink, live or die, survive or perish 
‘* with my country, is my unalterable determina- 
‘*tion.” * They next saw each other in England, 
where Sewall had retreated, as a loyalist, and 
Adams represented the United States, as our 
first Embassador. 
PRESIDENT MONROE. 

The two great political parties known as Fed- 
eralists and Anti-Federalists, and, subsequently, 
as Republicans and Democrats, maintained a 
severe contest, until the War of 1812. That 
War absorbed all political issues, many of the 
leading partisans deeming every consideration 
secondary to that of sustaining the Government. 
Accordingly, in 1816, James Monroe was chosen 
President, with great unanimity; and proved a 
most popular chief magistrate. Soon after his 
inauguration, he made a tour through New Eng- 
land, as far as Portland. He reached Ports- 
mouth, on the fifteenth day of July, having 
received constant marks of honor and respect, 
during his whole progress from Washington. 
Early the next morning, a barge conveyed him 
across the Piscataqua-river, to the borders of 
Maine. On reaching the shore, he was met by 
the Hon. John Holmes and Albion K. Parris, 
Members of Congress, and W. P. Preble, Esq:, 
United States District-attorney; and was receiy- 
ed with three cheers, by a large concourse of 
people, assembled on the banks of the river, 
The Hon. Mr. Holmes ‘hen presented him an ad- 
dress, to which the President made an extempo- 
raneous reply, and expressed ‘‘ the highest grat- 
“ification in being thus met and sccaivel tay 
entlemen, for whose private virtues and pub- 
c character he entertained so much respect.” 
He then entered his carriage, and proceeded 
eight miles to York, under an escort of Cavalry, 
fdllowed by officers of the Militia, in uniform, 
and citizens on horseback. On arriving at that 
place, he was met by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, headed by Judge David Sewall,j then in 
the eighty-second year of his age, who, in an 
appropriate address, bade him a hearty welcome, 
to which the President made an affectionate 
reply. After a breakfast with the venerable 
Judge, the tour was resumed. At Kennebunk, 
eighteen miles further on, delegations were re- 
ceived from the towns of Arundel and Wells. 
Here, also, the President was met by a Commit- 
tee from the towns of Alfred and Sanford, and 
was addressed by their Chairman, the Hon. John 


ec 
“cl 


* Bancroft’s History of the United States, vii., 65. 

t The Hon. David Sewall was Judge of the United 
States District Court, for forty-one years. He died in 
1825, aged ninetyjyears. —Willis’s Latoyers of Maine, 86. 
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Holmes. Joseph Dane, Esq., also presented an 
address in behalf of the citizens of Kennebunk. 
To these addresses, the President replied, in the 
presence of a large crowd of people. From 
Jefferd’s Hotel, in Kennebunk, the President 
roceeded, on foot, with his suit, across the 
ousam-river-bridge, which had been ornament- 
ed by an arch of evergreen, decorated with 
roses, to the house of Mrs. Joseph Storer, where 
an elegant collation was served. He thence 
returned to his carriage, through the principal 
street, on the right of which, the ladies of the 
village, in white and adorned with roses, 
were arranged, and, on the left, the gentlemen. 
eee 4 by an escort and cavalcade, the par- 
ty was met, at Biddeford, by the Hon. George 
Thacher, Judge of the Supreme Court, and 
others, to whose address the President replied 
with his usual readiness and with pleasing effect. 
At Saco, across the river, and ten miles from 
Kennebunk, enthusiastic demonstrations were 
made by the largest assemblage of citizens ever 
witnessed in the town. At Cleave’s Hotel, the 
Selectmen delivered to him a written address, to 
which he made a dignified and satisfactory re- 
sponse. bly to previous arrangements, 
e President dined with Thomas G. Thornton, 
Esq., Marshal of the District. 
Under an escort of Cavalry, the party reached 
the village of Stroudwater, in Westbrook, ad- 
joining Portland, at about six o’clock in the 


evening. The bridge had been decorated with 
twenty arches of evergreen, on the largest of 
which, as symbolical of the Union, was perched 


a living American eagle. The President alight- 
ed from his carriage, and passed on foot under 
these decorations. At the limits of Portland, 
fifty-two miles from Portsmouth, the President 
was met by the Committee of Arrangements, and 
escorted into town by a cavalcade of citizens, on 
horseback and in carriages, extending about a 
mile and a half in length. The President alight- 
ed, and entered the town on a dark-bay horse, 
assing through the Portland Regiment that 
had been paraded to receive him. Portions of 
Main and Back (now Congress) streets, were 
lined by pupils of the public-schools, about fif- 
teen hundred in number, dressed in uniform, 
who scattered flowers in the path. The route of 
the procession was through india, Middle, and 
Free-streets, to the house of the Hon. Matthew 
Cobb, at the head of High-street, which had 
been prepared for the President’s reception. 
Here, he reviewed a Regiment of Militia, and 
received an address from the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, to which he made a verbal reply: 
He expressed the grateful emotions that 
* been excited by the civilities and attentions of 
his fellow-citizens, and warmly reciprocated the 
good wishes that had been personally manifested 
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towards him. He was repeatedly and cordially 
cheered by the large concourse of people which 
followed him, in his whole progress through the 
town. 

In the evening, there was a display of fire- 
works, from the Observatory; while that and 
the adjacent buildings were illuminated. 

The next morning, at seven, Committees from 
Bath, Wiscasset, Brunswick, and Topsham were 
introduced to the President. They respectfully 
requested him, in the name of their respective 
towns, if consistent with the other objects of his 
journey, to extend his tour farther East. He 
thanked them for their civility, and replied that 
his original intention was to proeeed as far as 
Castine, but so much time had been consumed, 
already, in his tour, that he found it impossible 
to go beyond Portland. 

During the forenoon, the President and his 
suite, accompanied by many distinguished gen- 
tlemen, made an excursion in the harbor, landin 
at Fort Preble, where a collation was cewpenell 
He reviewed the troops and inspected the works, 
expressing his satisfaction at the correct disci- 
pline, good police, and internal arrangements of 
the garrison. Major Crane was then the com- 
manding officer. A visit to the Observatory, to 
view the hundreds of islands which are scattered 
over the waters of Casco-bay, and a call upon 
Mrs. Preble, the widow of Commodore Preble, 
consumed the remainder of the day. In the 
evening, the President attended a large party at 
the house of the Hon. Asa Clap, On Thursday, 
the President left for New Hampshire. At Bid- 
deford, he was introduced to the venerable Dea- 
con Samuel Chase, then in the ninety-ninth year 
of his age. He addressed the President with 
the simplicity of a Christian and the affection of 
a father. The scene was an impressive one, 
when the good old man rose, and with the dig- 
nity of an ancient patriarch, pronounced his 
parting blessing. 

The President reached Dover, New Hampshire, 
in the evening. 


PRESIDENT POLE. 


James K. Polk, the eleventh President, was 
the next chief magistrate who visited Maine, in 
an official capacity, although John Quincy Adams 
was at Bangor, in 1848, for the purpose of de- 
livering a lecture before the Lyceum of that city. 
President Polk came on a journey through the 
New England States, on the second day of July, 
1847, and went to Augusta, by invitation of the 
Legislature, then in session. After a distinguish- 
ed reception at Boston, he passed on the Boston 
and Maine Railroad to South Berwick, where, at 
the boundary-line of the State, he was received 
by Messrs. William P. Haines, Hannibal Hamlin, 


* Hastern Argus ; Gazette of Maine. 
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and Thomas Chadwick, in behalf of the Legis- 
lature, Richard D. Rice, George W. Stanley, and 
David Bronson, in behalf of the citizens, and 
George F. Shepley and Colonel Cutter, the Gov- 
ernor’s Aids, the whole constituting a Commit- 
tee of Invitation. Mr. Haines welcomed the 
President, who briefly returned his thanks. The 
train reached Portland, at noon. There was a 
long-extended civil and military procession, at 
the depot, which escorted the guests through the 
city, to the United States Hotel. Here, with the 
municipal authorities and Committees, a dinner 
was served, the Hon. Eliphalet Greely, the May- 
or, presiding. At half past five, the President 
and company started for the Kennebec, on the 
steamer Huntress. The official party contained, 
among others, the Hon. Messrs. James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State, Nathan Clifford, Attorney- 
general, Edmund Burke, Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, Levi Woodbury, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, John Appleton, Com- 
modore Charles Stewart, Governor Mouton, of 
Louisiana, Captain Stien, then fresh from Buena 
Vista, where he had been wounded, Governor 
Dana, and ex-Governors Dunlap, Fairfield, and 
Anderson, of Maine. At Bath, where the boat 
arrived at half past nine, there was a salute of 
heavy ordnance, and a large crowd of people 
assembled. The President had retired ; but, at 
the earnest request of the multitude, he appeared 
on the upper deck, and made a short speech. 
At other landings, on the river, cannon were 
fired, and the air rang with the shouts of the 
citizens, as the boat passed along. It was near 
‘one o’clock in the morning of Saturday, July 
third, when the Presidential party reached Au- 
gusta, having left the Huntress at Hallowell, two 
miles below. ‘* With a few exceptions,” says 
the correspondent of the New York Herald, ‘‘ the 
‘* citizens had illuminated their houses for the 
‘‘ occasion; but the Capitol upon its elevated 
‘*site, with its numerous large windows and 
‘lofty cupola, looked the tangible reality of a 
‘fairy palace, surrounded by a halo created 
“* from blaze issuing from the sparkling heights. 
** Rockets were sent exploding in the clear star- 
-** light sky, cannon were fired, cheers greeted the 
« President, for a considerable proportion of the 
«*¢ denizens, especially at Hallowell, were still 
-*¢up and on shore, awaiting the arrival of the 
-*¢honored guest of the Commonwealth. It was 
‘¢a clear summer’s night, the air was cool, but 
- ‘the moon-light scene was picturesque, as the 
‘‘line of carriages passed up, from Hallowell, 


--€ along the shore of the river.” 


The President and Mr. Buchanan went to the 
i house of the Hon. Reuel Williams, on the East 


. side of the river. Mr. Clifford, Mr. Burke, and 
. Judge Woodbury were the guests of the Hon. 
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ae W. Bradbury, then United States Senator 
elect. 

During the forenoon, a procession escorted the 
President and suit, through the town, to the 
State-house, where multitudes of people were 
congregated. Being conducted into the House 
of Representives, where both legislative branches 
had assembled, in Convention, the courtesies and 
hospitalities of the State were formally tended 
to him by Governor Dana. The President re- 
sponded at length: the theme of his reply being 
an exhortation to preserve the union of the 
States, inviolate. The members of the Legisla- 
ture were then severally introduced, in a prescrib- 
ed order, to the different officials. At the con- 
clusion of this ceremony, the President moved 
to the balcony, where he addressed the people. 
A dinner, at the Augusta House, followed, obese 
the Presidential party were taken in barouches 
to Gardiner, six miles down the river, and called 
at the cottage of the Hon. George Evans, which 
was at the outskirts of the town, embowered in 
shrubbery. Passing through the village, under 
escort of mounted citizens, the procession ascend- 
ed the hill to the mansion of Robert H. Gardin- 
er, Esq., a granite edifice erected in the style of 
an English country-seat, where a collation was 
provided. After a drive through the town, in 
the public square of which the school-children 
were drawn up, as in a review, for the occasion, 
the train of carriages proceeded to the steam- 
boat-wharf, near the present railroad - depot. 
Here a platform had been erected, to which the. 
President was conducted, amidst the cheers of 
the surrounding multitudes. The Hon. George 
Evans, in behalf of his fellow-citizens, then ad- 
dressed the President, in a speech of remarkable 
eloquence. ‘‘There has been nothing in the 
‘‘whole journey,” said the Herald,* ‘at all 
‘comparable to it, in the shape of an address, 
‘* either asa welcome or as a local eulogium.” 
The citizens, said Mr. Evans, cordially extend- 
ed their most respectful considerations to the 
chief magistrate; they were gratified that he 
had come to this portion of the great Republic, 
over which he presided. Theirs was a hard soil 
and a rigid climate; but their industry had 
clothed the hills and valleys with verdure. He 
spoke of their manufactures, their mechanic 
arts, their ship-building, and their commercial, 
fishing, and railroad interests. Their hardy 
sailors went forth, wafting their commerce to all 
seas and to all lands. He spoke of the charita- 
ble asylums of Maine, the temples of religion, 
the schools, and Academies, and Colle at 
once the fruits and the proofs of their industry, 
their benevolence, their intelligence, and their 
Christian character. He dwelt upon their devo- 


* New York Herald, July 7, 1847. 
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tion to the Union and the Constitution. He 
hoped the President had been favorably impress- 
ed:by his visit; and he knew that the more the 
institutions and characteristics of his State were 
observed, the more they would be respected. 
The President ome at length. He alluded 
to his distinguished reception and to the pleasure 
which he had experienced, in witnessing the 
beneficial influences of our institutions, so forci- 
bly and practically illustrated in the high state 
of improvement which marks the face of this 
rtion of our country, and in the constant evi- 
ences of the enterprise of the people of New 
England, as exhibited in her flourishing and 
prosperous condition. ‘‘ Yours,” he continued, 
** is, indeed, a hard soil; but, from the perse- 
** verance of its hardy sons, it has been made to 
**smile with bountiful harvests. And not only 
**s0, but in the tented field, the sons of Maine 
‘*have shown the same indomitable energy of 
‘* character. When has Maine been called upon, 
**that she has failed to be there? Even now, 
‘* Sir, her valiant sons are fighting for the insti- 
** tutions and the cause of the Union; and, Iam 
i to have it to say, that one * of your own 
‘blood is among the brave men who have so 
‘¢rubly maintained the country’s glory in the 
‘* field. Wherever a sail whitens the waters of 
‘* the ocean, there will be found the hardy sail- 
*‘ ors of Maine—in the far West, where new 
** houses, and villages, and cities are taking the 
‘+ place of the forest, there will be found the 
‘*sons of Maine, felling away the trees and 
* opening the wilderness to the onward march 
‘‘of civilization and Christianity. Go to the 
*¢ far South, and the descendants of her granite 
‘hills will meet us, there, and we are aol to 
‘¢see them among us.” At the termination of 
his address, which was received with t en- 
thusiasm and applause, President Polk re-em- 
barked in the Huntress, and reached Portland, at 
midnight. The next day, which was Sunday, 
he passed quietly at the boarding-house of Mrs. 
Jones, and attended church at the Second Parish 
Meeting-house, hearing a sermon by the Pastor, 
the Rev. Doctor Carruthers. Early on Monday 
morning, an informal reception of citizens took 
place, after which the cars were taken, en route, 
for Washington. At Saco, Kennebunk, and 
North Berwick, large mass-meetings were await- 
ing his arrival, each of which the President ad- 
dressed. Near the line of the State, Colonels 
Shepley and Haines, in behalf of the constituted 
authorities of Maine, took a formal and affec- 





* The President referred to Mr. Evans’s son, Captain 
George F. Evans, who participated in the Battle of Buena 
Vista, a few months previously. Tears dropped from the 
eyes of Mr. Evans, at this allusion, and the people cheered 
from its spontaneous electricity. 


tionate leave of the President; and he, in re- 
turn, expressed his thanks and best wishes for 
their continued prosperity and happiness. A 
Committee from New Hampshire then took the 
President in charge. 

At the expiration of over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, but few of the prominent men who bore 
a part in these proceedings, remain. Pres- 
idents Polk and Buchanan, Judge Woodbury, 
Senator Evans, Commodore Stewart, Ruel Will- 
iams, Governors Dunlap, Fairfield, and Hubbard, 
John Appletor and Robert H. Gardiner have all 
passed away. Judge Clifford survives, in full 
intellectual vigor; and Governors Anderson and 
Dana and Senator Bradbury continue in strength 
and health. Of the members of the Legislature 
who, without distinction of party, paid their 
respects to the chief magistrate, Luther Sever- 
ance, John Otis, and Elijah L. Hamlin have long 
since been removed by death. John Hodgdon, 
the President of the Senate, Colonels Haines and 
Shepley, members of the Committee of Recep- 
tion, and Vice-president Hamlin, then represent- 
ing a small interior town, retain high positions 
of public honor and private trust. 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


General Grant was the next President who 
came to Maine, officially. In October, 1871, the 
Directors of the European and North American 
Railway determined to mark the completion of 
this great enterprise, by appropriate ceremonies, 
and invited the Governor General of Canada and 
the President of the United States to honor the 
occasion with their presence, and to shake hands 
over the completion of a link which would more 
closely unite two nations. The invitations were 
duly accepted ; and Thursday, the nineteenth of 
October, was selected for the jubilee. 

Accompanied by Secretaries Belknap and 
Robeson, Generals Ingalls, Babcock, and Porter, 
with many other distinguished persons, the Pres- 
ident left Boston, by rail, on the morning of the 
seventeenth. Demonstrations took place along 
the whole route, East. At the boundary of 
Maine, Speaker Blaine took the President by the 
arm, and, from that time, he was made to realize 
that he was the om of the Pine-tree State. 
Dinner was served on the train, which reached 
Portland early in the afternoon. Here, the com- 
pany was joined by Lord Lisgar, the Governor- 
general of Canada, and his suite. After a stop- 
page of a few minutes, the cars proceeded to 
Bangor. At Brunswick, Gardiner, Augusta, 
Waterville, and Newport, brief halts were made. 
At each place, demonstrations took place. Ban- 
gor was reached at about seven o’clock. The 
principal streets were illuminated. Escorted by 
ten military Companies, flanked by two hundred 
firemen, bearing torches, the Presidential party 
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was conducted to the Bangor-house. Subse- 
quently, General Grant dined, informally, with 
Senator Hamlin, at his residence, on Fifth-street. 

On the following day, the military, including 
the entire Militia of the State, paraded ; and, at 
ten o'clock, a procession, with the President in the 
centre, proceeded throngh the city. The chil- 
dren of the public-schools, in uniform, were 
drawn up, on the Mall, in Broadway, and wel- 
comed the distinguished visitor, by an appropri- 
ate Ode. The procession was nearly a mile in 
length, and two hours were occupied in its march. 
Main-street was decorated its entire length; and 
nearly every building, public and private, was 
adorned with bunting. It was estimated that 
fifty thousand people were on the streets. 


At one o'clock, a banquet took place at No- 
rumbega-hall, which was participated in by seven 
hundred guests. At the head of the central table 
sat Mayor Dale, of Bangor; on his right, Presi- 
dent Grant; and on his left, Lord Lisgar. After 
refreshment, the health of the President was pro- 
posed, and received with cheers. As soon as the 
applause subsided, the President spoke as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : I congratulate 
‘* you and the people of the State of Maine and 


‘*the people of the country at large, upon the | 


‘* occasion which has brought all of us here. It 
‘*is a matter in which you are particularly in- 
‘* terested ; and the nation at large, I believe, is 
**almost equally so with you. I hope that it 
‘* may be as successful as we desire, in building 
‘*up brotherly love between the two people of 
‘*the same blood and speaking the same lan- 
‘* guage as ourselves. In short, I trust it may 
‘*prove, in the end, a most cordial bond of 
** friendship.” 


Eloquent addresses were also made by Lord 
Lisgar, Governor Wilmot, of New Brunswick, 
and other distinguished gentlemen. Various fes- 
tivities completed the day. 


On Thursday morning, a special train, with 
President Grant and other guests, left for Vance- 
boro’, one nundred and fourteen miles from Ban- 
gor, on the boundary between Maine and New 
Brunswick. On arriving there, at half past one, 
a much larger crowd from Saint John was found 
waiting. A banquet had been prepared in a 
large tent, and was svon discussed. At its close, 
George K. Jewett, Esq., the President of the 
Railroad Company, made a brief address of wel- 
come, and called upon President Grant, who 
made the following remarks: ‘‘ FetLow Crtt- 
** ZENS, AND CITIZENS OF THE BRITISH PROVINC- 
‘*es: It is pleasant for me to be here, on this 
** occasion, an occasion which will be celebrated 
‘*in speeches made by persons much more capa- 
‘* ble than myself of treating the subject ; but I 
‘* will say that it is pleasant for me to be here 
Hist. Mac. Vot. Il. 28. 
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‘*and to see the citizens belonging to the two 
‘* nationalities meeting in such a friendly com- 
‘*munion.” Toasts and speeches, from vari- 
ous Officials and eminent men, from both coun- 
tries, followed. The exercises terminated at 
half past four, when the President and suite re- 
turned, immediately, to Bangor, and thence to 
Portland, where they arrived at an early hour, on 
Friday morning, and were received, at the depot, 
by a Committee of Reception. A military pro- 
cession paraded the streets, in honor of the Pres- 
ident, during the forenoon, after which he held a 
public reception at the City-hall. This was fol- 
lowed by a dinner at the Falmouth-house; and, 
at two o‘clock, he left for Boston. 

President Grant’s next visit to Maine was made 
in August, 1873, at the invitation of the Hon. 
James G. Blaine, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He arrived at the residence of that 
gentleman, in Augusta, on the afternoon of the 
thirteenth. Coming in a private capacity, as he 
did, his wishes to avoid public demonstrations 
were respected ; and he enjoyed a season of rest 
and quiet. The next day, accompanied by Gen- 
eral Babcock, Speaker Blaine, and Senators 
Cameron and Hamlin, he visited the Gardiner 
mansion, at Gardiner, being received in that 
city, as well as in Hallowell, through which he 
passed, with testimonials of respect. In the 
evening, he dined with Senator Morrill, and, 
subsequently, attended a reception given by Mr. 
Blaine. 

During his brief excursion, it was the desire 
of the President to visit Mount Desert; and, ac- 
cordingly, he proceeded, the next morning, by 
rail, to Rockland, whence he embarked, in the 
revenue-steamer Mc ('ulloch. Shortly after leav- 
ing, a thick fog shut in; and with the night 
coming on, it was deemed hazardous to proceed 
farther. Shelter and anchorage were therefore 
sought, at North Haven, where the night was 

assed, che ladies of the party remaining on 

oard the steamer, while the President and other 
gentlemen found quarters at the house of Mr. 
Mullins. The Mount Desert trip was necessarily 
abandoned; and, on Saturday morning, the ex- 
cursionists started, directly, for Bangor, and 
arrived at about two o’clock in the afternoon. 
A collation, given by Senator Hamlin, at the 
Penobscot Exchange, and a drive around the 
city, occupied the time until evening. At seven 
o'clock, the President returned to Augusta, where 
he passed the Sabbath with Speaker Blaine; 
and, the next day, he left for the White Moun- 
tains, * 


* Bangor Whig. 
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IV.—PATRICK HENRY. 


A VINDICATION OF HIS CHARACTER, AS AN 
ORATOR AND AS A MAN. 


Concluded , from the November Number. 


By HIs GRANDSON, WILLIAM Wirt HEnry, Esq., 
or CHARLOTTE C. H., Virani. 


For the assertion that Mr. Henry did not speak 
when the Bill of Rights and the first Constitu- 
tion of Virginia were under discussion, Mr. Pol- 
lard has not even hinted his authority, unless he 
relied on the letter of General Charles Lee, as 
evidence. That letter only alludes to the Reso- 
lution of Independence, however ; and was writ- 
ten before the Committee was appointed to draft 
the Bill of Rights and Form of Government. 

The evidence, however, is abundant to prove 
that Mr. Henry was active in the preparation and 
advocacy of both of these papers. It will be 
remembered that the Committee to prepare these 
papers was appointed on the fifteenth of May. 
On the eighteenth of the same month, John 
Augustine Washington, a member of the Con- 
vention, wrote to Richard Henry Lee: ‘‘I hope 
‘* the great business of forming a well-regulated 
<¢ Government will go on well, as I think there 
* will be no great difference of opinion amongst 
“‘our best speakers, Henry, Mason, Mercer, 
** Dandridge, and Smith; and I am apt to think 
‘« the President,” [Pendleton] ‘‘ will concur with 
‘them in sentiment.”—(See Southern Literary 
Messenger, for November, 1858.) On the day 
that this letter was written, which was Saturday, 
George Mason was added to the Committee, and 
by his hand the Bill of Rights was drawn, al- 
most exactly as adopted, though the original 
draft of the Constitution was probably prepared 
by Meriwether Smith, one of the members of the 
Committee first appointed. —(See Rives’s Life of 
Madison, ¢., 158, et seg.) Mr. Henry was one of 
the original Committee, and, as appears by the 
letter of Washington to Lee, was in accord with 
both Mason and Smith, by whom these papers 
were drawn. 

A pamphlet written by John Adams, though 
without his signature, entitled Thoughts on Gov- 
ernment, had been enclosed to Mr. Henry by 
Richard Henry Lee and Mr. Adams. The letter 
of Mr. Henry to John Adams, already quoted, 
in part, dated the twentieth of May, 1776, was 
in reply to Mr. Adams’s letter. Hesays: ‘*‘ Your 
‘favor, with the pamphlet, came safe to hand. 
‘¢T am exceedingly obliged to you for it; and I 

‘‘am not without hopes it may produce good, 
‘* here, where there is among most of our opulent 
‘* families a strong bias to aristocracy. I tell my 
** friends you are the author. Upon this suppo- 
‘‘ sition, I have two reasons for liking the book. 
‘¢ The sentiments are precisely the same I have 
‘‘long since taken up; and they come recom- 
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‘*mended by you. * $ % . * 

“Our Convention is now employed in the 
‘* great work of forming a Constitution. My 
‘* most esteemed republican form has many and 
‘* powerful enemies. A silly thing, published in 
‘* Philadelphia, by a native of Virginia, has just 
‘*made its appearance, here, strongly recom- 
**mended, it is said, by one of our Delegates, 
‘*now with you—Braxton. His reasonings upon 
**and distinction between private and public 
‘* virtue are weak, shallow, evasive, and the 
‘* whole performance an affront and disgrace 
‘* to this country; and by one expression, I sus- 
** pect his whiggism. 

** Our Session will be very long, during which 
‘*T cannot count upon one coadjutor of talents 
‘fequal to the task. Would to God you and 
‘*vour Sam Adams were here! It shall be my 
“incessant study, so to form our portrait of 
‘*Government, that a kindred with New Eng- 
‘*land may be discerned in it; and if all your 
‘* excellencies cannot be preserved, yet I hope to 
‘retain so much of the likeness, that posterity 
‘*shall pronounce us descended from the same 
‘*stock. I shall think perfection is obtained, if 
‘* we have your approbation.” 

This letter was written on the Monday follow- 
ing the Saturday on which George Mason was 
added to the Committee, and before the draft of 
the Bill of Rights had been made by him, or the 
draft of the Constitution had been presented to 
the Committee, in all probability, as the Bill of 
Rights was first reported, and seven days after- 
wards. The pamphlet of John Adams is printed 
in his Life, iv., 193, et seq; and a comparison 
of it with the first Constitution of Virginia re- 
veals the fact, that, in nearly every feature, they 
are alike, certainly in all essentials. That the 
Constitution, as adopted, was according to Mr. 
Henry’s conception of his ‘‘ most esteemed re- 
** publican plan,” is shown by his letter to the 
Convention, accepting the office of Governor 
under it, in which he speaks of it as ‘‘ that sys- 
‘*tem of Government which you have formed, 
‘*and which is so wisely calculated to secure 
** equal liberty, and advance human happiness.” 
—(See Journal, 1- July, 1776.) 

The Bill of Rights and Constitution were not 
adopted, however, until after prolonged debates. 
On the first of June, 1776, Thomas Ludwell Lee 
wrote from the Convention to Richard Henry 
Lee: ‘*I enclosed you, by last post, a copy of 
‘*our Declaration of Rights, nearly as it came 
“through Committee. It has since been re- 
“ported to the Convention ; and we have, ever 
‘since, been stumbling at the threshold. In 
**short, we find such difficulty in laying the 
‘* foundation-stone, that I very much fear for 
‘* that Temple of Liberty which was proposed 
“* to be erected thereon. But, laying aside figure, 
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‘I will tell you, plainly, that a certain set of 


*¢ Aristocrats—for we have such monsters, here 
‘¢ finding that their execrable system cannot 
‘* be reared on such foundations, have, to this 
** time, kept us at bay, on the first line, which 
‘** declares all men to be born equally free and 
‘*independent.”—(See Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, November, 1858.) 

The Constitution, also, was disputed, inch by 
inch, and was the subject of much alteration and 
debate.—(See account given Mr. Jefferson by 
Edmund Pendleton, Randall's Life of Jefferson, 
i., 195.) On its adoption, Mr. Henry was elect- 
ed the first Governor, obtaining a majority of 
fifteen over Thomas Nelson, the candidate of the 
Aristocracy, who was very popular. 

When we consider that Mr. Henry’s ‘‘ esteem- 
‘*ed plan” was adopted over the aristocratic 
plan, after a hard struggle; that, in view of the 
contest, Mr. Henry was named first amongst the 
best speakers of the body; that he was elected, 
by the Convention, the chief Executive Officer 
under the Constitution, upon its adoption, de- 
feating the Aristocratic candidate, I think we 
may safely conclude that Mr. Henry did speak, 
during the debates, the unsupported assertion of 
Mr. Pollard to the contrary notwithstanding. 

After thus treating his subject in what he is 
pleased to call the ‘‘ historical ” aspect, Mr. Pol- 


lard takes up the ‘‘ subjective” mode, which he 


claims to be more decisive. He says: ‘‘ One of 
‘*the most pregnant statements which Mr. Wirt 
‘‘repeats with such industry of mistaken em- | 
** phasis, and which other deluded admirers | 
** confirm in their own way, is, that it was im- 
** possible for any of Mr. Henry’s auditors to | 
‘*remember anything he had said, even to the 
“extent of a single sentence.” And again: | 
‘*Mr. Wirt is constantly insisting upon this in- 
‘¢ firmity of the audience, as a surpassing proof of 
‘* Henry’s eloquence; but we very much suspect 
‘that, when it comes to be analyzed, the infirmi- 
“ty will be found to be in the speaker himself. ’ 

It would have been better for Mr. Pollard, 
had he noted the passages in Mr. Wirt’s book, 
upon which he relied, in making this assertion. 
Though I have looked, carefully, I have not 
been able to find one single passage in which Mr, 
Wirt makes this statement. On the contrary, 
Mr. Wirt gives numerous passages from Mr. | 
Henry’s speeches, detailed to him by his audi- | 
tors, from memory. 

It is true that Mr. Nicholas P. Trist reported | 
Mr. Jefferson as saying, not long before his 
death, that ‘‘I have frequently shut my eyes 
‘while he spoke, and when he was done asked | 
‘* myself what he had said, without being able 





‘*to recollect a word of it.” Mr. Pollard has 
quoted Mr. Trist correctly. I doubt, however, 
the accuracy of Mr. Trist’s recollection ; or if he 
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be correct, of Mr. Jefferson’s. No one has left 
on record more splendid tributes to Mr. Henry's 
eloquence than Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Trist reports 
him as saying, in the same conversation, con- 
cerning Mr. Henry: ‘It was to him that we 
‘‘ were indebted for the unanimity that prevailed 
‘‘among us. He would address the assemblages 
‘*of people, at which he was present, in such 
‘* strains of native eloquence as Homer wrote in. 
‘*T never heard anything that deserved to be 
**called by the same name with what flowed 
‘from him;” * * * ‘*He was truly a 
‘* great man, one of enlarged views.” Mr. Wirt 
quotes Mr. Jefferson as saying, that Mr. Henry 
‘* was the greatest orator that ever lived<’—(See 
Life of Henry, Hdition of 1839, 54.) Besides 
many other incidents, Mr. Jefferson gave Mr. 
Wirt an account of Mr. Henry’s attack, in the 
House of Burgesses, in May, 1765, on the scheme 
of a Loan Office: ‘‘I can never forget,” said 
Jefferson, ‘‘a particular exclamation of his, in 
‘**the debate, which electrified his hearers. It 
‘*had been urged that, from certain unhappy 
‘* circumstances of the Colony, men of substan- 
‘*tial property had contracted debts which, if 
‘* exacted, suddenly, must ruin them and their 
‘* families, but with a little indulgence of time, 
‘*might be paid with ease. ‘ What, Sir!’ ex- 
‘* claimed Mr. Henry, in animadverting on this, 
‘* ¢is it proposed, then, to reclaim the spendthrift 
‘**from his dissipation and extravagance,~ by 
‘* «filling his pockets with money?’ These ex- 
‘* pressions are indelibly impressed on my mem- 
‘* ory."—(See pp. 70, 71.) Mr. Jefferson gave 
ulso testimony to the expressions used in the 
Speech on the Resolutions against the Stamp-act. 
If, then, Mr. Trist reports Mr. Jefferson correct- 
ly, it only proves that, after passing his eightieth 
year, he contradicted himself. Mr. Poliard has 
seen fit to say of Mr. Jefferson’s testimony, con- 
cerning Mr. Henry, that it either proved Mr. 

Jefferson’s *‘ hypocracy,” or ‘‘ was the maudlin 

‘* incoherence of an incapable witness.” How, 

then, does he rely on it, in his strictures on Mr. 

Henry ? 

Next, and lastly, Mr. Pollard assails Mr. 
Henry’s character. He quotes a maxim of Quin- 
tilian that ‘‘the orator must be a good man;” 
that is, says Mr. Pollard, he must have ‘an 
**acute and determined sense of virtue ;” and 
he alleges that Mr. Henry was ‘‘the most de- 
‘‘ testable turncoat of his day,” lacking ‘‘ alike, 
‘* the consistency of intellectual purpose and the 
‘*integrity of moral principle, to constitute him 
‘*a great orator.” This is a grave charge ; and, 
coming from another source, might well awaken 
serious apprehensions in the minds of Mr. Henry’s 
admirers. Let us examine Mr. Pollard’s evidence 
for his charge. 

He says, that Mr. Henry ‘‘ started by avowing 
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**himself the most Cemocratic of Democrats ; ” 
yet ‘‘we find him, twice, involved in a plot to 
*¢ establish a dictatorship in Virginia ’—once in 
1776 and again in 1781. ‘‘True,” says Mr. 
Pollard, ‘‘the biographer of Mr. Henry labors 
**to prove that he did not instigate, or even ac- 
“tively engage in, these plots; but they were 
‘¢ known to him, and they must have been enter- 
“tained by him, since he did not denounce 
‘* them,” 

That Mr. Henry was an avowed Democrat, or 
Republican, as the terms were understood, in his 
day, is true; but that he ever entertained any 
proposition to make him Dictator, or that he did 
not denounce the scheme, if made known to 
him, there is no evidence, whatever, so far as I 
am informed. Mr. Pollard says he did not de- 
nounce it; and, therefore, he entertained it. 
He has failed to prove that he did not denounce 
the scheme, or even to attempt to prove it ; and 
had. he proved it, his conclusion would have 
been a non sequitur. 

While it cannot be expected that I should 
prove that there never was a plot to make Mr. 
Henry a Dictator, yet a careful examination of 
the facts will show that the evidence upon which 
the charge is based is entirely insufficient 

The only contemporaneous evidence which has 
been brought to establish the charge, is that of 
Thomas Jefferson, a witness Mr. Po.lard pro- 
nounces unreliable; and Mr. Jefferson was not 
with the Legislature, on either occasion, concern- 
ing which he has testified that the proposal was 
made in that body. ' 

The first occasion was, during the last part 
of December, 1776, while Mr. Jefferson had left 
the body on the fiith of the month.—(See Ran- 
dall’s Life of Jefferson, i., 206.) The second 
occasion was while the Legislature was in Staun- 
ton, in June, 1781; and Jefferson was at his 
seat, in Bedford county, near one hundred miles 
distant.—(See Randall's Life of Jefferson, i., 
352.) 

Mr. Jefferson's first account of tke plots to 


establish a Dictator in Virginia, was given in his | 
Notes on Virginia, uoder Query XIII, pub- | 


lished in 1787. Mr. Wirt has followed Mr. 
Jefferson, adding only somewhat from tradition, 
probably derived from Mr. Jefferson bimself. 
The Journals show nothing of the propositions 
detailed by Mr. Jefferson; and, as no other 
person has left on record any testimony, con- 
cerning them, the acc unt rests, solely, on the 
testimony of a witness, absent, at the time of the 
occurrences of which he testifies. Let us ex- 


amine, closely, the testimony of this witness, in | 


connection with other facts established beyond 
dispute or admitted hy the witness, himself. 

In his Notes on Virginia, Mr. Jefferson says: 
“In December, 1776, our circumstances being 





‘* much distressed, it was proposed, in the House 
‘‘of Delegates, to create a Dictator, invested 
‘* with every power—legislative, executive, and 
“judiciary, civil and military, of life and of 
‘death, over our persons and over our proper- 
‘* ties; and, in June, 1781, again under calami- 
‘ty, the same proposition was repeated, and 
‘* wanted a few votes only of being passed. 

Any one, by examining the Journals of the 
House of Delegates, will see that these propo- 
sals, if made, at ali, must have been in the 
House, sitting as a Comwittee of the Whole on 
the State of the Country. All matters relating 
to the War, were first discussed in Committee of 
the Whole; and what occurred, while in Com- 
mittee, was not reported to the House, unless 
some determination was arrived at, and that alone 
was reported. Bearing this in mind, we can 
examine the evidence more understandingly. 

In 1816, Girardin, a Frenchman, residing near 
Mr. Jefferson, wrote a continuation to Burk’s 
History of Virginia. He wrote under the eye 
of Mr. Jefferson, and having access to his his- 
torical collections. His book has the approval 
of Mr. Jefferson, who, in reference to his own 
administration, says that he ‘*‘ has given as faith- 
‘**ful an account asl could myself. For this 
‘* portion, therefore, of my own life, I refer al- 
**together to his history.”—(See Memoir, 41.) 


| On page 189 of his volume, Girardin says, in 


reference to the scheme of a Dictator, in 1776, 
‘* when, towards the close of this Session, the 
‘* Legislature of Virginia beheld the awful and 
‘* critical situation of America—the enemy in 
** possession of New York; General Washington 
‘*precipitately retreating through the Jerseys, 
‘* before an overwhelming force; and the salva- 
‘*tion of the country, depending, next to provi- 
‘*dential aid, on some extraordinary measures 
‘* and efforts; several of its members, actuated, 
‘it is thought, by laudable intentions, but 
** struck with causeless, or, at least, exaggerated 
‘“‘alarm, and misapplying the example of the 
** Roman Republic, in times of extreme danger, 
** proposed and advocated a step, in itself, more 
** formidable, and, eventually, more fatal to the 
‘* liberties and happiness of the people, than the 
** British arms.” * * * ‘Tt appears, from 
** concurring reports, that this dictatorial scheme 
** produced, in the Legislature, unusual heat and 
**violence. The members who favored, and 
**those who opposed it, walked the streets, on 
‘* different sides.” 

Mr. Wirt has fixed the time of the scheme, at 
the same date; and, while he does not mention 
the ‘* walking the streets on different sides,” yet 
his account, when compared with that of Girar- 
din, shows the same origin ; the latter referring 
to Mr. Jefferson as his authority, except where 
he bases his statements on ‘‘ reports.” 
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The retreat of General Washington trough 
the Jerseys was ended by his crossing the Dela- 
ware, on the eighth day of December. On the 
twelfth, Congress adjourned, to meet at Balti- 
more, on the twentieth, it having become ap- 
parent that Philadelphia was in danger. Owing 
to the difficulty and delays in transmitting the | 
mails, the intelligence of the extent of the dis- 
asters, at the North, and the flight of Congress 
from Philadelphia did not reach Williamsburg | 
until the nineteenth of the month. The Gazette | 
of the twentieth reported the crossing of the | 
Delaware, by the British forces, from twelve to 
fifteen thousand strong; the position of General | 
Washington, at Bristol, on the South side of the | 
river, with only six thousand men; and the ad- 
journment of Congress to Baltimore. The pre- | 
vious number of the Gazette had reported that 
General Washington had driven General Howe 
back ; but later advices corrected the report, and 
showed the danger to General Washington’s 
army and, of course, to Virginia. 

The House of Delegates had not shown any 
symptoms of alarm before, judging from their 
Journal. On the sixth, they allowed South 
Carolina to enlist men in Virginia, ignorant that 
events transpiring in the North would soon en- 
danger Virginia. On the seventh, the House, in 
Committee of the Whole, considered the peti- 
tions of sundry persons who claimed damages 
sustained from the soldiery ; and it was resolved 
to go into Committee of the Whole, on the fol- 
lowing Monday, on the further consideration of 
the State of the Country. This order was post- 
poned, from day to day, till the eighteenth, and 
then was executed, the Committee coming to a 
Resolution to request the Governor and Council 
to cause to depart from the Commonwealth, cer- 
tain British merchants and traders, who were 
adherents to the British Crown. The Committee 
seem to have had under consideration no other 
matter. There was no order to sit again, as 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Country, and none was made on the nineteenth ; 
but, on the twentieth, on a motion made, it was 
resolved that the ‘‘ House will immediately re- 
‘* solve itself into a Committee, to take into their 
** consideration the State of America.” Not 
having time to come to any Resolution, that day, 
the Committee asked leave to sit again. This is 
the first appearance of haste or panic which 
the Journal shows. Before that day, the House 
was evidently at ease, concerning the state of the 
country, not having heard of the rapid succes- | 
sion of disasters, at the North, which would | 
enable the British to approach the northern 
border of Virginia as soon as they should cross 
Maryland. On the next day, the House again 
went into a Committee of the Whole, on the 


| 
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State of America, and came to the following 
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Resolutions, which were forthwith reported to ~ 
the House and agreed to: 

‘*It being of the utmost importance that the 
**nine Battalions heretofore raised in this Com- 
‘*monwealth and now in Continental service, 
‘* should be completed, and the six new Battal- 
**ions, for the same service, as well as the three 
‘* Battalions on the pay of this Commonwealth, 
‘* raised with all probable expedition : 

** Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended 
‘*to the Justices, the members of the County 
‘* Committees, the Militia-officers, and the other 
‘‘good people of this Commonwealth, to use 
‘their best endeavours to forward and encour- 
“‘age the recruiting service, upon which the 
‘* safety and happiness of their country so much 
** depends. 

‘* And, whereas, the present imminent danger 
‘*of America, and the ruin and misery which 
‘threatens the good people of this Common- 
‘* wealth and their posterity calls for the utmost 
** exertion of our strength, and it is become 
‘* necessary for the preservation of the State that 
‘*the usual forms of Government should be sus- 
‘** pended, during a limited time, for the more 
‘*speedy execution of the most vigorous and 
‘* effectual measures, to repel the invasion of the 
**enemy : 

** Resolved, therefore, That the Governour be, 
‘and he is hereby fully authorised and empow- 
‘‘ered, by and with the advice and consent of 
‘*the Privy Council, from henceforward until 
‘“‘ten days next after the first meeting of the 
‘* General Assembly, to carry into execution such 
‘* requisitions as may be made to this Common- 
‘* wealth by the American Congress,” etc.—(giv- 
ing ample power to call out, organize, pay, etc. 
the military force of the State, to be used in or 
out of the State). 

‘* But that this departure from the Constitu- 
‘*tion of Government, being in this instance 
‘* founded only on the most evident and urgent 
** necessity, ought not hereafter to be drawn into 
‘* precedent.” It was further ordered, that copies 
of these Resolves be sent to the American Con- 
gress and to the neighboring States of Maryland 
and North Carolina; and that their Delegates in 
Congress be instructed to recommend to the con- 
sideration of Congress, the necessity, ‘‘in the 
‘*present dangerous and critical situation of 
** America, in order to give vigour, expedition, 
‘* and secrecy to our military measures, to invest 
* the Commander-in-chief of the American forces 
‘* with more ample and extensive powers for con- 
‘* ducting the operations of war.” 

These Resolutions were carried, immediately, 
to the Senate, and were only altered by striking 
out the words, ‘‘ the usual forms of Government 
‘* should be suspended,” and inserting, instead, 
the words: ‘‘ additional powers be given to the 
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“* Governor and Council.” This amendment was | otherwise proven to have been eminently patri- 
immediately concurred in, by the House; and | otic. 


then, without further legislation, it adjourned to 
meet during the following March, in the city of 
Williamsburg, or at such other place as the Goy- 
ernor and Council might appoint; thus provid- 
ing for the contingency of the occupation of 
Williamsburg by the enemy. 

Congress did invest General Washington with 
extensive powers, dictatorial in their nature, 
which he exercised so as to secure the safety of 
his country and to add greatly to his honor. 
Governor Henry also exercised the extraordinary 
powers vested in him, greatly to his honor and 
to the benefit of the American cause; and no 
word of censure was ever ventured against him 
or General Washington, so far as I know, either 
for obeying the call of their country, in assum- 
ing the powers vested, or for their manner of 
exercising them. The same may be said of Gov- 
ernor Rutledge, of South Carolina, who was 
vested with dictatorial powers, by his State. 
Mr. Jefferson, himself, who succeeded Mr. Henry 
in office, had — powers vested in him than 
were given to Mr. Henry—(See Statutes at large, 


z., 309); but was not so fortunate in giving sat- 
isfaction in their exercise. 

We may safely conclude that, if several mem- 
bers of the Virginia House of Delegates pro- 


posed a Dictator, in December, 1776, ‘‘ towards 
**the close of the Session,” it was done on the 
twentieth or twenty-first, while the Resolutions, 
just referred to, were under discussion, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and when the disastrous 
tidings from the North had thrown the Legisla- 
ture into ‘‘ a causeless, or, at least, exaggerated 
‘**alarm,” according to Girardin, during which 
they immediately adjourned. 

I think it sounds rather ridiculous to assert, 
that, in a discussion of less than two days, on a 
propusition to enlarge the powers of the Gov- 
ernor and Council, during a panic caused by the 
apprehension of immediate and overwhelming 
danger, between parties, one of which was only 
composed of ‘‘ several members,” so much heat 
was engendered as to cause the parties ‘‘ to walk 
‘*on different sides of the street.” A schenie 
too, to have an absolute Dictator, in Virginia, 
was incompatible with the scheme to give Gen- 
eral Washington dictatorial powers, unless Gen- 
eral Washington was to be sole Dictator. Mr. 
Wirt gives tradition as his authority for the 
remark of Colonel Archibald Carey, to Colonel 
Syme, which is said to have caused the aban- 
donment of the scheme; and Girardin gives 
‘“‘cuoncurring reports” as his authority for the 
same incident, and also for the remarkable heat 
engendered. Unrecorded reports, forty years 
old, are not staple for history, and are, surely, 
not sufficient to destroy the character of men 


Colonel Archibald Carey, who presided over 
the Senate, was one of Mr. Henry’s political op- 
ponents, and one of the leaders of the Aristo- 
cratic party, in Virginia. He, probably, was 
active in the opposition to Mr. Henry, when he 
was elected Governor. If Colonel Carey ever 
uttered the remark imputed to him, it was, 
doubtless, on the occasion of. the Resolution of 
the House of Delegates being sent to the Senate, 
containing the words, ‘‘ the usual forms of Gov- 
‘‘ernment should be suspended;” and I am 
very much inclined to think that some sneering 
remark of Colonel Carey, on that occasion, has 
given rise to the whole story about a proposed 
Dictator, at that time. The same tradition, how- 
ever, which has given Colonel Carey’s threat, has 
exonorated Mr, Henry from all implication in the 
scheme; for it goes on to say that Colonel Syme 
declared, ‘* that if such a project existed, his 
‘* brother had no hand in it.” Colonel Syme 
was Mr. Henry’s half-brother, a member of the 
House of Delegates, and a warm political friend. 
If any such scheme existed, he could not have 
been ignorant of it; especially if it had been 
proposed in the House of Delegates, as stated by 
Mr. Jefferson ; yet his reply indicates his utter 
ignorance of such a project. 

That Mr. Henry was entirely innocent of any 
connection with, or encouragement of, a scheme 
for his own aggrandisement, so obnoxious to the 
Legislature as this is stated to have been, is.con- 
clusively shown by the fact, that, in the follow- 
ing May, he was unanimously re-elected Gov- 
ernor, and again on the next annual election was 
unanimously re-elected, thus serving as long as 
was permitted by the Constitution; and this, 
while the body was composed largely of the 
same members, and the same Colonel Archibald 
Carey was the President of the Senate. In fact, 
on neither occasion was any other name put in 
nomination. I may also add that, as soon as 
re-eligible, he was again elected, and served till 
he resigned. 

The second occasion referred to by Mr. Pol- 
lard, was in June, 1781, while the Legislature 
was at Staunton, and during the invasion of 
Virginia, by Arnold and the raid of Tarleton. 

On the fourth of June, the British troops, 
under Tarleton, entered Charlottesville, where the 
Legislature was sitting, and dispersed that body, 
which hastily adjourned to meet at Staunton, on 
the seventh. Mr. Jefferson, whose term, as Goy- 
ernor, had expired on the second, was at his 
seat. near by, and escaped to bis farm, in Bed- 
ford-county. On Sunday, the tenth of June, the 
House met, on a report that Tarleton was ap- 
proaching Staunton, and determined to meet at 
the Warm Springs, on the following Thursday, 
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in case of danger, at Staunton. The alarm 
proving false, however, they proceeded, the next 


day, to make nominations for the vacant office | 


of Governor and to report them to the Senate, 
as required by law; and, on the twelfth, Gen- 
eral Thomas Nelson was elected to that office. 
Mr. Jefferson, in his Motes on Virginia, has 
fixed June as the time; and Girardin, in a note, 
in the Appendia to his History of Virginia, has 
fixed Staunton as the place at which the scheme 
of a Dictatorship was revived Wirt, in his Life 
of Henry, page 248, and Randall, in his Life of 
Jefferson, Volume, I., Page 348, fix the time after 
the second panic commenced, which caused the 
Legislature to determine to meet at the Warm 
Springs, if necessary. All of these accounts, as 
I have said, are traceable to Mr. Jefferson. We 
have seen his unqualified endorsement of Girar- 
din; and, as the Note referred to is, solely, 
upon the Administration of Mr. Jefferson and 
the circumstances attending its close, it is highly 
probable Mr. Jefferson dictated it—at any rate, 
he has adopted it as his own statement. Having 


fixed the time, let us now examine the different 
accounts given of the transaction and the cir- 
cumstances leading to it. 

In his Notes on Virginia, Mr. Jefferson de- 
clared that the proposition ‘‘ wanted a few votes 


**only of being passed in- the House of Dele- 
‘* gates,” Then, it was voted on, in the shape 
of a Resolution to create a Dictator, or of a 
Resolution to create some designated person Dic- 
tator. 

Girardin gives the following account: ‘‘ At 
‘‘this juncture, some of the members turned 
‘‘their eyes towards a Dictator; and measures 
‘* for effecting the project were suddenly taken, 
‘* with the zeal inspired by a belief that its exe- 
** cution was necessary to save the country. An 
‘* individual, highly conspicuous for his talents 
‘and usefulness through the anterior scenes of 
‘*the great revolutionary drama, was spoken of 
‘‘as the proper person to fill the contemplated 
‘* office, to introduce which, it was necessary to 
* place Mr. Jefferson hors de combat. For this 
‘* purpose, the misfortunes of the period were 
‘ascribed to him; he was impeached in some 
‘*loose way; and a day for some species of 
‘*hearing, at the succeeding Session of Assem- 
**bly, was appointed. However this was, no 
‘*evidence was ever offered to sustain the im- 
** peachment ; no question was ever taken upon 
‘*it, disclosing, on the part of the Assembly, 
‘any approbation of the measure; and the 
‘* hearing was appointed by general consent for 
‘the purpose, as many members expressed them- 
** selves, to give Mr. Jefferson an opportunity of 
‘* demonstrating the absurdity of the censure. 
“But the impeachment, sour as was the temper 
‘*of the Legislature, failed to produce the two 
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‘* ends it had in view, namely, to put down Mr. 
‘* Jefferson and to put up the project of a Dic- 
‘“‘tator. The pulse of the Assembly was inci- 
** dentally felt, in debates on the state of the 
‘Commonwealth and, out of doors, by person- 
‘al gonversations. Out of these, a ferment 
‘* gradually arose, which foretold a violent op- 
** position to any species of Dictatorship ; and, 
‘*as in a previous instance of a similar attempt, 
‘* the apprehension of personal danger produced 
‘*a relinquishment of the scheme. Whilst these 
‘* things were going on, at Staunton, Mr. Jeffer- 
‘son was in Bedford,” * * * ‘but, as 
‘*soon as the project for a Dictator was dropped, 
‘his resignation of the Government ap 
‘‘This produced a new scene. Many of the 
‘*members talked of re-electing him. Several 
‘*of his warmest friends strenuously opposed it, 
‘‘upon the grounds that, as he had divested 
‘* himself of the Government to heal the divis- 
‘*ions of the Legislature, at that perilous season, 
‘*for the public good and to meet the accusa- 
‘* tion upon equal terms, for his own honour, his 
‘* motives were too strong to be relinquished, 
‘¢and too fair to be withstwod. Still, though 
‘* General Nelson, the most popular man in the 
‘* State and without an enemy in the Legisla- 
‘* ture, was nominated, a considerable portion of 
‘*the Assembly voted for Mr. Jefferson. ‘The 
** two considerations, just stated, alone prevented 
‘* his re-election.” 

If this account be true, no vote was ever taken 
on the proposition to appoint a Dictator, nor was 
that proposition ever made in the Legislature. 
A preliminary proposition was made, to wit: to 
impeach Mr. Jefferson; and the pulse of the 
Assembly was felt, in debates on the State of the 
Commonwealth; but no vote was taken, even 
on the preliminary proposition. Girardin states 
that the impeachment was merely a device to 
place Mr. Jefferson hors de combat, which the 
advocates of a dictatorship found was necessary 
to their scheme. The truth is, Mr. Jefferson 
had ceased to be Governor, on the second of 
June—(See Girardin’s History of Virginia, 502) 
—and was completely hors de combat, being sep- 
arated from the Legislature, by a considerable 
distance, and having tendered his “ resignation 
‘*of Government,” as he called his making 
known his determination not to offer for re- 
election, while the Legislature was at Charlottes- 
ville, if he himself is to be believed—(See his 
letter to General Washington, 28th May, 1781, 
and his Memoir, page 41, also Volume IV. of his 
Correspondence, page 41, Edition by his grand- 
son, 1829.) In the last reference, Mr. Jefferson 
says, expressly, that when his term was near ea- 
piring, he proposed to his friends in the Legis- 
latture to elect General Nelson. Indeed, Mr. 
Jefferson had no opportunity, after he parted 
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with the Legislature, on the fourth of June, to 
communicate with them, before the twelfth, as 
they went in different directions, each avoiding 
the British troops, which had gotten between 
them, at Charlottesville. 


The motive given by Mr. Jefferson for declin- 
ing a re-election and urging the election of Gen- 
eral Nelson, in the passages just referred to, is 
very different from that given by Girardin. He 
pleads the invasion of the State and his own in- 
experience in military affairs, as his excuse for 
retiring, at so critical a period. Girardin, how- 
ever, informs us he was nominated and defeated. 

The untruthfulness of Girardin’s account of 
what occurred at Staunton, in reference to this 
matter, is made manifest by the Journal of the 
House of Delegates, which shows that the Reso- 
lution to inquire into the official conduct of Mr. 
Jefferson was adopted, after the election of Gen- 
eral Nelson to the office of Governor. It was 
impossible, then, for that Resolution to have 
been the first step in a plot, which was attempt- 
ed and broke down before the election took 
place. 


The accounts given in Mr. Jefferson’s Works, 
and elsewhere, of the occurrences at Staunton 
can not be reconciled with Girardin’s account. 


This writer evidently endeavored to explain | 


away the disgrace of the defeat of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, on his re-nominution, and of the Resolutien 
to inquire into his conduct, by casting opprobri- 
um upon the Legislature and in charging a 
scheme for a dictatorship. 


It is worthy of remark that Mr. Jefferson, in 
his Notes on Virginia, did not connect Mr. 
Henry’s name with either scheme; and that it 
was not until Mr. Henry had been dead for more 
than seventeen years, that any publication to 
that effect was ever made; and then the pen of 
another was used. 


The palpable inconsistencies in the accounts, 
only a few of which I have noticed above, and 
the contradiction of many items by the Journals 
of the House of Delegates lead us to the conclu- 
sion that the whole story is unreliable. If any 
thing of the sort ever happened, it amounted to 
nothing more, in all probability, than the loose 
talk of some panic-stricken men, such as was 
heard in the last days of the late Southern Con- 
federacy, about General Robert E. Lee. If, in- 
deed, any one was designated, at Staunton, as 
the proposed Dictator, it was General Nelson, 
** the most popular man in the State,” who pos- 
sessed the military experience needed for the 
emergency, and was in the eye of the Assembly, 
as their next Governor, or had been in fact 
elected; and who was vested with extraordin- 
ary powers, during the Session. Mr. Henry had 
no military experience, and was ineligible to the 





office of Governor, by the Constitution, until 
1783. 

Whatever may have been the facts from which 
this story of two plots to make Mr. Henry a Dic- 
tator has arisen, we have the testimony of Mr. 
Jefferson himself, the only contemporary of 
Mr. Henry who has ever written an account of 
the matters, and from whom all the accounts 
seem to have originated, that Mr. Henry was not, 
in the slightest, implicated in either scheme. Of 
the first occasion, Mr. Wirt has expressly said 
that he had met with no one who ventured to 
affirm that Mr. Henry suggested or countenanced 
the project, and that Mr. Henry and his friends 
firmly and uniformly presisted in asserting his 
inmocence—(See page 223); and, of the second, 
that inquiries were made of the surviving mem- 
bers of the Legislature of 1781, which resulted 
in a conviction of the Mr. Henry’s entire inno- 
cence.—(See page 248.) Having made free use 
of Mr. Jefferson's communications, while pre- 
paring his Life of Henry, Mr. Wirt submitted 
to him the work, in manuscript, to be corrected 
in statements, style, etc. After correcting the 
statements, in some passages, Mr. Jefferson re- 
turned the manuscript, with high commenda- 
tion, and advice to publish the work; thus 
admitting the truth of every statement not cor- 
rected.—(See Kennedy's Life of Wirt, i., 407- 
417, for correspondence of Jefferson and Wirt.) 
It has been reserved for Mr. Pollard to be the 
first man, so far as I know, to directly charge 
Mr. Henry with complicity in these ‘‘ plots,” and 
thus to attempt to fix a stigma upon him. The 
charge, unsustained, affixes a stigma on the person 
who makes it. 

As the second evidence of Mr. Henry’s incon- 
sistency as a public man, Mr. Pollard, in the 
last place, charges that he opposed the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, as 
tending to consolidation, and, from the large 
powers given to the Executive, calculated to be 
the ruin of the country; and, in his last speech, 
before the people of Charlotte, pronounced the 
Alien and Sedition-laws good and proper, and 
opposed the doctrine of the Virginia Resolutions 
of 1798 and 1799. 

It would be more strictly true to say that Mr. 
Henry pronounced the Federal Constitution a 
consolidated Government. He claimed that evi- 
dence of the fact commenced with the first 
words: ‘* We the people of the United States ;” 
avd he wrung from Mr. Madison, the admission 
that, in some respects, it was of a consolidated 
nature. Notwithstanding his earnest opposition, 
it was adopted; and the Confederation of the 
States was changed to a consolidated Govern- 
ment, as he believed. Mr. Henry, in his last 
speech in the Virginia Convention which adopt- 
ed it, said he would live under it a peaceaDle 
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citizen. He redeemed his pledge, nobly ; and, 
so far as he was called on to take part in public 
affairs, afterwards, he gave the new form of 
Government a fair trial. , 

The passage, by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, of the famous Resolutions of 1798 and 
1799, gave him serious alarm, and determined | 
him to yield to the earnest solicitation of Gener- 
al Washington and others, and, leaving his re- 
tirement, to offer for a seat in the succeeding | 
Legisiature. Those Resolutions were understood 
to announce the doctrine that a State had the 





right to construe Federal acts and, if deemed 
unconstitutional, to resist their execution. Mr. | 
Madison drew them, adroitly; but they were | 
acknowledged to be substantially the sume with | 
the Kentucky Resolutions, passed just before, 
which were penned by Mr. Jefferson and con- | 
tained, distinctly, the doctrine of Nullification. 
If the General Government was consolidated, 
acting directly on the people, certainly a State 
could not nullify its acts, without revolution ; | 
and so Mr. Henry thought, in 1788, when op- | 
posing the ratification of the Constitution ; and 
so he thought, in 1799, when construing the | 
instrument. Wherein did he change? The 


change was in his opponents who, having forced 
upon him the system of Government, after being 


warned of its powers, and confessing them, af- 
terwards denied the very powers they had first 
admitted. 

It is unfortunate for Mr. Pollard that, after 
commencing his attack upon Mr. Henry, by dis- 
crediting Mr. Wirt, his biographer, he, in con- | 
clusion, bases his most serious charges on those 
statements of Mr. Wirt which are, in fact, er- 
roneous. 

The report given to Mr. Wirt of Mr. Henry’s | 
last speech, was furnished by some correspond- | 
ent who was not accurate, as has been abundant- | 
ly proven by the testimony of those present. I} 
have seen the statements of six of his hearers, | 
who concur in saying, that Mr. Henry did not 
say the ‘‘ Alien and Sedition laws were good and 
‘* proper ;” and that he expressed no opinion as 
to them. They were men of the highest stand- 
ing and intelligence in the County, and some of 
them intimate with him; and these last unite in 
saying that they knew that his opinion was that | 
they were not good and proper laws. In August, | 
1867, Mr. Charles Campbell, who has written a 
history of Virginia, of high authority, published 
the certificates of several of these witnesses, in | 
the Petersburg Indea. 

Mr. Henry’s effort was to calm the excited 





minds of the people and to persuade them to | _ 


use constitutional means to obtain redress of | 
their grievances, and not to plunge, headlong, | 
into civil war. Doctor Archibald Alexander, 


who was present, pronounced his speech, ‘‘a | 
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‘noble effort, such as could have proceeded 
‘** from none but a patriotic heart.” 

The wisdom and patriotism of Patrick Henry 
never shone more conspicuously than on that 
occasion; and, if not universally acknowledg- 
ed, at the time, they have been completely de- 
monstrated to this generation. 

I might give abundant testimony, left by 
his contemporaries, to the high and consist- 
ent character of Mr. Henry, showing that he 


| exactly filled Quintilian’s requisite. 1 will only 
| give, however, that of two, taken from differ- 


ent portions of the Union. Says John Adams, 
in a letter to Mr. Wirt, dated the twenty-third 
of January, 1818—(See Adams's Life and Works, 
a., 277): ** From a personal acquaintance, per- 
** haps I might say a friendship, with Mr. Henry, 
‘*of more than forty years, and from all that I 
**have heard and read of him, I have always 


| **considered him a gentleman of deep reflection, 


“keen sagacity, clear foresight, daring enter- 
‘* prise, inflexible intrepidity, and untainted in- 
‘*tegrity ; with an ardent zeal for the liberties, 
‘*the honor, and felicity of his country and his 
** species.” 

George Mason, in his letter to Cockburn, here- 
tofore quoted, adds: ‘‘ But his eloquence is the 
‘*smallest part of his merit. He is, in my opin- 
‘*ion, the first man upon this Continent, as well 
‘*in abilities as public virtues ; and had he lived 
‘*in Rome about the time of the first Punic 
‘* War, when the Roman people had arrived at 
‘*their meridian glory and their virtue not 
**tarnished, Mr. Henry’s talents must have put 
‘*him at the head of that glorious Common- 
** wealth.” 

I am yours, very respectfully, 
Witu1am Wirt Henry. 


V._THE WAR WITH THE SAC AND 
FOX INDIANS, UNDER BLACK 
HAWK, IN ILLINOIS AND 
MICHIGAN, IN 1882. 

A PAPER READ BEFORE THE MICHIGAN HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, MARCH 1, 1860." 


LATE LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ELECTUS 


Backus, U. 8. A. 


At the period to which this brief sketch refers, 
Michigan was a Territory of the United States, 
and, in addition to its present limits, embraced 
a portion, if not the whole, of the present State 
of Wisconsin. Illinois furnished a majority of 


By THE 


* This paper was sent to us, immediately after it was 
delivered, by its author; and we can furnish no more im- 
portant material for an accurate history of the “ Great 
“ West.’’—Eprror. 
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the Volunteers employed; while Indiana and 
Michigan each supplied its quota of active troops, 
in the field, and reserves, at home, ready at a 
moment’s notice to meet any emergency that 
might occur. General Dodge commanded the 
Michigan Volunteers from the mining district, 
about Dodgeville and the Blue Mounds; and 
Colonel Irwin, at Green Bay, was called into 
service with two hundred men of his Regiment, 
to serve in the direction of Winnebago. Gener- 
al Williams, of Detroit, held his troops in readi- 
ness for the field, and only waited for an op- 
portunity to employ them actively against the 
common enemy. 

The Sac, or Saukie, and Fox Indians had oc- 
cupied a portion of the State of Dlinois; but 
were removed to the West bank of the Mississippi, 
in compliance with a Treaty made at Prairie-du- 
Chien, on the fifteenth of July, 1830. Ke-o-kuk, 
the principal Chief, was friendly to the whites, 
and made the Treaty referred to; but a turbulent 
spirit, called Black Hawk, was Chief of the 
‘* British Band,” and refused to execute its con- 
ditions. In 1831, General Gaines, with six Com- 


panies of Regulars, and Governor Reynolds, with 
seven hundred Volunteers, compelled Black Hawk 
and his adherents to cross the Mississippi and 
evacuate the State of Illinois. No hostilities 
occurred, yet much ill-feeling was engendered ; 
and Black Hawk only waited a favorable op- 


portunity to sate his revenge. 

In the month of August, 1831, the Sac and 
Fox Indians made an assault upon a band of 
Menominee:, near Prairie-du-Chien, and inhu- 
manly butchered twenty of their numbers. The 
Menominees, thirsting for revenge, entered into 
an agreement with the Sioux to make war, con- 
jointly, upon the Sacs and Foxes. The Govern- 
ment of the United States humanely interfered, 
to prevent so great a catastrophe ; and demand- 
ed, from the Sacs and Foxes, a surrender of the 
parties implicated in this butchery. The de- 
mand was not complied with; and, on the 
seventeenth of March, 1882, orders were issued, 
at Washington, directing General Henry Atkin- 
son, commanding a Department of which St. 
Louis was the Headquarters, to proceed with 
troops to Rock-island, and demand the murder- 
ers; and, in toe event of his failure to obtain 
them, to seize eight or ten cf their men and hold 
them, as hostages, for the conduct of the tribe. 

Black Hawk was the evil spirit of the Nation. 
He and his band had received apnuities from the 
British Government, at Malden, in Canada, and 
held our Government and its people in supreme 
contempt. General Atkinson received his orders 
on the first of April, 1882; and, on the eighth, 
he embarked at St. Louis, on two steamers, with 
six Companies of the Sixth Infantry, and arrived 
at the Lower Rapids, on the tenth. Here, he 
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learned that Black Hawk, with his band and a 
few Kickapvoos and Pottawatomies, had crossed 
the Mississippi, at the Yellow Banks, five days 
previously, and was, then, en route to Rock-river, 
with five hundred well-appointed horsemen, be- 
sides men and boys to propel the canoes which 
contained their families and property. ** This,” 
says General Atkinson, ‘‘ was the first intimation 
**T received of the disaffection of Black Hawk.” 
The force under General Atkinson was but little 
more than two hundred footmen ; and common 
prudence prevented him from pursuing so large 
a body, until he had means of coercing them to 
return to their own lands, on the West of the 
Mississippi. He sent an express to advise the 
frontier people of their danger, and also advised 
the Governor of Illinois of the invasion of his 
State; and suggested the propriety of his throw- 
ing a few Companies of Rangers upon the fron- 
tier, for its protection, until advice should be 
sent from Washington, signifying the wishes of 
the Government. Governor Reynolds, without 
further notice, ordered a large body of Militia 
into the field, and directed their march upon 
Rock-island. General Atkinson next drew from 
Fort Crawford, three Companies of the First In- 
fantry, and desired the senior officer of Militia, 
at Galena, and General Dodge, of Michigan, to 
orgauize the Militia under their commands, and 
hold themselves in readiness for active service. 
He also ordered supplies from St. Louis. 

On the seventh of May, Governor Reynolds 
arrived at a point four miles above the mouth of 
Rock-river, with a Brigade of seventeen hun- 
dred mounted Volunteers, commanded by Gen- 
eral Whitesides. Like all bodies of Militia, 
they were impatient of delay and anxious to 
proceed rapicly ; and General Atkinson consent- 
ed, with much reluctance, that Governor Rey- 
nolds should precede him, with the State troops, 
to Dixon’s-ferry ; while General Atkinson would 
ascend Rock-river, in small boats, as rapidly as 
possible, carrying with him all the supplies for 
the Army in the field. On the thirteenth of May, 
Governor Reynolds arrived at Dixon’s - ferry, 
where he met Stillman’s Battalion of Rangers. 

If any indiscretion had been committed, prior 
to this event, it was that of permitting Governor 
Reynolds to move in advance of the General and 
Regular troops. The Militia had been mustered 
into the service of the United States, and were 
subject to General Atkinson’s orders, from that 
day. General Whitesides nominally command- 
ed them; but Governor Reynolds was present, 
and advised and controlled their movements, 
with good and honest purposes, no doubt, but 
the result shows that a good politician may be a 
very indifferent soldier, and that he would have 
done iar more service and less injury by remain- 
ing at his capital. 
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Major Stillman and his men were eager to meet 
the Indians ; and applied to Governor Reynolds 
for authority to advance. General Atkinson 
says, ‘*‘ Governor Reynolds ordered Major Still- 
‘*man to proceed with his Battalion in pursuit 
‘*of the Indians.” This indiscretion led to the 
most disastrous results, at a period when Gener- 
al Atkinson had no adequate means to meet the 
emergency. No act of war had yet been com- 
mitted. The Indians had passed Dixon’s-ferry, 
quietly, and had committed no overt act, except 
that of trespassing on the soil of Illinois, with 
arms in their hands. On the fourteenth of May, 
Major Stillman marched with his Battalion—two 
or three hundred men—to a muddy and boggy 
creek, about five miles below Sycamore-creek, 
and halted to encamp. He crossed the creek, to 
the East bank. At about sunset, five Indians, 
on horseback, showed themselve, near his camp, 
on a hillock, in the open prairie. A few of his 
men, without orders, saddled up and commenced 
a pursuit. 

The Indians did not wish to fight.* They 
made signals of a peaceful nature.t The Vol- 
unteers were excited and warm for battle; and 
the Indians fied towards their main camp, on 
Sycamore-creek,. The whites pursued, and, in a 
marshy piece of ground, killed two Indians. 
This was the jirst blood-shed, and the commence- 
ment of hostilities. The Volunteers pursued to 
Sycamore-creek, where they found Black Hawk 
and his warriors. A parley ensued ; but the In- 
dians quickly learned that two of their men 
were killed, and prepared for action. The sight 
of a formidable line of Indians checked the 
ardor of the Volunteers. They were in utter 
disorder, acting solely from individual impulse ; 
and now commenced a headlong retreat, towards 
their own camp. As soon as the Indians could 
mount, they pursued them to Stillman’s camp, 
throwing it into endless confusion. No sensible 
resistance was made, here, but every man mount- 
ed: his horse, some without saddles or bridles, 
and sought safety in a precipitate flight. Many 
horses bogged down in the muddy stream, and 
were killed or captured. Eleven men and, per- 
haps, twenty horses were killed; and the wag- 
ons, ammunition, provisions, etc., were all aban- 
doned, and fell into the hands of the enemy. 
But few Indians followed the whites, yet the 
road was filled with the flying troops; and they 
neither drew rein nor checked their speed, until 
compelled to do so, by exhaustion. Fifty-two 
men were missing, on the following day; but 
they all returned, eventually, but eleven, which 
the Indians reported as killed by them. The In- 


* Black Hawk says they showed a white flag. 
t They held their guns horizontally above their heads, 
and knocked out the priming. 
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dians lost none, after the first assault, in the 
marsh, near Sycamore-creek. 


This occurred on the fourteenth of May; and 
General Atkinson did not reach Dixon’s-ferry, 
with his boats, baggage, and supplies, until the 
seventeenth. The impropriety of detaching an 
undisciplined and irresponsible command was 
now apparent to everybody. General Atkinson 
had consented to the movement of Governor 
Reynolds, with much reluctance and timidity ; 
but he never dreamed that Governor Reynolds 
would delegate his powers to any command less 
than his entire force. Major Stillman’s force 
was insufficient to the purpose before him; and 
the assault on the Indians was made by a frac- 
tion only of that force. This precipitate move- 
ment drove General Atkinson into measures for 
which he was unprepared. On the nineteenth, 
he marched, with Whitesides’s Brigade, for Syca- 
more-creek ; and Colonel Zachary Taylor follow- 
ed up the river, with the boats, subsistence, and 
regular troops. The river was swollen by heavy 
rains, and the incessant labor of the troops, in 
hauling and propelling the boats, was severe; 
but it was borne without a murmur. News now 
reached the General of murders committed on 
the Dupage, Fox-river, and elsewhere ; and Col- 
onel Johnston, Stillman’s successor, was ordered 
to Ottawa, to cover the settlements, in that di- 
rection. Finding the enemy had left Sycamore- 
creek, and gone in the direction of the Bi 
Woods, on Fox-river, the Regulars were ovtent 
back to Dixon’s-ferry, as a depot; and General 
Whitesides, accompanied by Colonel Tay'or and 
Captain Harney of the Army, pursued the Indi- 
an trail, towards the Big Woods. Finding the 
trails small and scattering, he changed his course, 
towards Ottawa, and his men, claiming their 
discharges, were mustered out of service, by 
Governor Reynolds, before a single blow had 
been struck, and while the whole frontier was 
covered with parties of hostile Indians, carrying 
the faggot and the scalping-knife into every set- 
tlement and to every fireside. Thus ended the 
first Campaign ; and it was now necessary to call 
for fresh troops and supplies, for a second effort, 
to meet a formidable and successful enemy, and, 
if possible, to expel him from the country. 


In April, 1832, General Brady commanded the 
Department on the Upper Lakes, and was order- 
ed to proceed from Detroit, as soon as the navi- 
gation of the lakes should open, to Green Bay 
or Fort Winnebago, and to co-operate with 
General Atkinson in reducing the Sacs and 
Foxes to obedience. Without waiting for the 
melting of the ice, he started, about the twen- 
tieth of April, on horseback, to cross the coun- 
try, via Chicago to Fort Winnebago. His only 
companion was his Aid-de-camp, Lieutenant 
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Backus ; * and the comforts and accommodations 
upon the route were meagre and uncertain. In 
twelve days, he reached Chicago, where he ob- 
tained a pack-horse and guide, and proceeded on 
to Winnebago. Our forage and provisions were 
carried on a single pack-horse. The weather 
was cold; and, on the night we slept on Fox- 
river, ice was frozen half an inch in thickness. 
We made a fire, but had no covering except our 
saddle-blankets. We passed by Lake Kosh-ko- 
ncng and the Four Lakes; and reached Winne- 
bago on the seventeenth day from Detroit. The 
Winnebagos were now quite restless; ; but pro- 
fessed to be friendly. 

General Brady soon learned that the Sacs and 
Foxes had crossed the Mississippi; but hostili- 
ties were not yet deemed certain. About the 
seventeenth of May, the Winnebagos came in 
and said a fight had taken place near Sycamore- 
creek, and the whites were whipped and had 
fled. They added that eleven white men had 
been killed; and that they had a strong smell 
of whisky. General Brady immediately ordered 
troops and provisions from Green Bay to Winne- 
bago; and opened a correspondence with Gen- 
eral Atkinson, and, at his suggestion, proceeded 
to join him with two Companies of the Fifth 
Infantry. General Brady descended the Wis- 


consin and Mississippi-rivers, in Mackinac boats, 


to Galena. Here he obtained a few ox-teams, 
and arrived at Dixon’s-ferry on the ninth of June. 
Several smart actions had occurred near Galena, 
with Volunteers, in one of which Captain Steven- 
son was badly wounded, after severely chastis- 
ing the enemy. The families about the country 
had abandoned their homes, and, in several 
places, had built stockades, where they were 
safe from sudden outbreaks. At Dixon’s-ferry, 
General Brady was j ined by General Dodge, 
and both proceeded to Ottawa, to meet General 
Atkinson, who was waiting the approach of a 
new levy of Volunteers. He had retained only 
a small Battalion, under an energetic officer, 
Major Fry, in whom he justly placed much con- 
fidence. General Atkinson found Governor Rey- 
nolds at Ottawa, who agreed to supply him with 





* “ Lientenant Backus,” thus modestly referred to, was 
General Brady’s son-in-law, and the author of this narra- 
tive. 

It was our privilege to enjoy his intimate friendship, in 
his latter days; and we remember him as an officer of dis- 
tinguished merit and a gentleman without reproach. 

Lieutenant-colonel Backus, some months before his 
death, entrusted his papers to us, “ to protect his charac- 
“ter as a soldier;” and the pages of the Hisrorroat 
Maceazinz for 1866 and 1867 will bear testimony that, to 
some extent, at least, we have executed our trust. His 
unpublished diaries, written on the field, in the valley of 
the Rio Grande and in that of Mexico, are among the 
choicest treasures of our collections.—Eprror. 
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a large force of Volunteers, by the twelfth or 
fifteenth of June. 

It was now the twenty-ninth of May, 1882. 
On the twelfth of June, the new troops began 
to arrive. On the fifteenth, Posey’s Brigade was 
orgavized ; and, on the sixteenth, Alexander’s— 
each Brigade consisting of about one thousand 
men. Henry’s Brigade, of twelve hundred and 
fifty men, was completed .n the twentieth. On 
the nineteenth, Posey’s Brigade and two Com- 
panies of the Sixth Infantry, under Colonel 
Baker, were ordered to Dixon’s-ferry, to report 
to General Brady, who had been assigned to the 
command of a Division. Posey’s Brigade was 
assigned to cover Gulena afd the mineral dis- 
trict, and was, soon after, sent in that direction, 
by General Brady. Major Dement, who com- 
manded the Spy Battalion, was in advance; and, 
near Kellogg’s Grove, thirty-five from Dixon’s, 
he fell in with one hundred and twenty of the 
enemy, and was driven back to the fortified 
buildings, with the Joss of a few men. His 
horses were in the lane, in front of Kellogg’s 
house, »nd in the enclosures adjoining, where 
the Indians surrounded them and shot down 
about sixty. The troops were in the fortified 
buildings, and kept up a rapid fire on the Indi- 
ans, for several hours. Neither party suffered 
any great loss; and the enemy at length fell 
back. One of Dement’s men escaped from the 
fort, wounded, with dispatches for General 
Posey, and soon met him on the road. His 
march was quickened, and, on his arrival, ue 
found the enemy still near the fort; but the 
fatigue of his men and horses and the approach 
of night induced him to defer a pursuit, until 
the next day, when it was ascertained that the 
Indians had retired in the direction of Lake 
Kosh-ko-nong. 

On the twenty-fifth of June, Henry’s and Al- 
exander’s Brigades had arrived at Dixon’s, with 
the Headquarters; and Alexander was sent to- 
wards Plum-creek, to intercept a large trail 
going in that direction. On the twenty-eighth 
of June, Henry’s Brigade (nine hundred) and 
the Regulars, under Colonel Zachary Taylor, 
took up the line of march for Lake Kosh-ko-nong. 
We had also two pieces of artillery, under the 
command of Lieutenant Wheelwright. This 
second Division was commanded by General 
Brady, and was accompanied by General Atkin- 
son aud his Staff, of which Lieutenant A. 8. 
Johnston, now General Johnston, was the chief. 
Strong detachments were left to guard the 
depots, at Dixon’s and at Ottawa. On the fol- 
lowing day, we crossed the creek, where Still- 
man’s disaster occurred, on the fourteenth of 
May—now known as Stillman’s Run. Dead 
horses, burnt wagons, saddle-bags, and rem- 
nants of clothing were scattered over the ground, 
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and proved that the descriptions o! eye-witnesses 
were only too true. On the third of July, we 
arrived at Kosh-ko-nong-lake, and found that the 
Indians had dispersed and scattered, in small 
parties, probably to re-unite, at some more favor- 
able position. General Alexander joined us 
with his Brigade, on the evening of the fourth. 
General Posey, with a part of his Brigade, and 
General Dodge, with a Battalion of Michigan 
and Galena Volunteers, arrived on the opposite 
bank of Lake Kosh-ko-ncng, on the fifth. Alex- 
ander was now ordered to cross Rock-river, join 
Dodge, and ascend the West bank; while Gen- 
eral Brady, with the Regulars and Henry’s and 
Posey’s Brigades, should ascend the East bank. 
On the night of the sixth of July, we encamped 
on the White Water. Dodge and Alexander 
were recalled, by express, with the view of as- 
saulting the enemy, on the seventh, who was re- 
ported close in our front, in force. Their spies | 
were seen on the opposite bank of the White 
Water; but their main force was not present, and 
our Winnebago guides had intentionally deceiv- 
ed us. Our roads, to-day, were excessively bad 
—half the time was spent in hunting for fords 
or in building bridges. A Council of War was 
called. Two Brigades of Volunteers had ex- 
and 
we were suddenly brought to a stand-still. Gen- 
eral Brady now advised General Atkinson that 
he had ordered large supplies of subsistence: | 
stores to Winnebago, which was only sixty or} 
seventy miles North of us. Henry, Alexander, 
and Dodge were ordered to Winnebago, for a 
supply of twelve days; and Posey was ordered 
to Hamilton’s, Dodgeville, and Kellogg’s, to ve 
tect that frontier and to intercept the enemy, i 
the event of his flight, in that direction. olay 
was also directed to watch for any trails going 
towards the Wisconsin ; and, if he found any, 
to pursue them, and send information, by ex- 
press, to General Atkinson, at Kosh- ko- -nong, | 
where he was waiting, with the Regulars, for | 
the return of the Volunteers. 


hausted, or thrown away, their provisions ; 





** Tt is bus fair to remark, 

‘here, that but for the waste of provisions by | 
‘the Volunteers, and unavoidable losses in| 
** swimming rivers, and the miring down of | 
“horses in creeks and swamps, the supply | 

‘*would have been ample until the train oj 
‘* wagons arrived.” The Regulars, who march- 

ed with the same supply (twenty days’, a 
never in want until the full period had expired. | 
This was entirely due to the care they took ot | 
their rations, and to their experience. Dunng| 
the abscnce of the Volunteers, the troops ere cted | 
a stockade, for the protection of the sick and of | 
the supplies. General Brady was here seized 
with the dysentery, which terminated his sei vic.-, 

es for the Campaign. 


General Atkin-on | 
says, in his dispatches: 
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On the sixteenth of July, a train of thirty-six 
wagons, loaded with subsistence-stores, arrived 
from the Blue Mounds. On the seventeenth, 
Alexander’s Brigade returned from Winnebago. 
Henry and Dodge had gone direct to Rock-river 
Rapids, to find the enemy; and, on the nine- 
teenth, General Atkinson marched again, up the 
White Water, with the Regulars and Alexander’s 
Brigade, to co-operate with them. The Indians 
were in the triangle between the Rock-river and 
White Water, in a marshy, timbered country, 
difficult of access, and little known by the white 
people. Here, they found some game, roots, 
and vegetable substances, on which they had 
subsisted, or existed. But our delays, our 
marchings, and our countermarchings had misled 
and deceived them, and had prevented them 
from separating, to hunt or fish; hence, their 
supplies were exhausted, and they were actually 
in a state of starvation. Our masterly inactivi- 
ty, occassioned by treacherous advice and want 
of stores, had already conquered them. But we 
were not yet aware of this fact. The last five 
beeves in our camp were stolen in the night, by 
our allies, the Winnebagos, and driven irectly 
to the Sac camp, in the muddy triangle above 
us. At length, exhausted and confused, they 
determined to fly towards the Wisconsin ; and, 
seeing Alexander’s Brigade return to Kosh-ko- 
nong, they passed out, immediately behind him, 
not knowing that Dodge and Henry were yet in 
the rear. Dodge and Henry struck the fresh 
trail; sent an express to General Atkinson; and 
then followed the Indians, at their greatest speed. 

Evidences of their poverty and suffering were 
seen, upon every mile of the trail. The bones 
of horses, which had been killed, to prevent 
starvation of the women and children, were 
hourly passed; and, eventually, a few stragglers 
in the rear were discovered; and, as they ap- 
proached the Wisconsin-river, they were met by 
a formidable body of Indians, and a sharp action 
ensued. The women and children were crossing 
the river; and the Indians only maintained the 
struggle long enough to effect this purpose. 
Several were killed, on both sides; but the In- 
diaus suffered most, and availed themselves of 
the darkness of night, to escape and follow 
their families. This occurred on the twenty- 
| first of July, 1882. 

On the night of the nineteenth, the express 
from General Henry reached Kosh-ko-nong, in the 
midst of a terrible storm. General Atkinson 
had marched, early that mourning, up the White 
Water ; and it was necessury that this express 
| should reach him, as early as possible. Yet it 
was so dark and stormy that no man could ride 
and keep the trail; and General Brady directed 
that the express-mun should wait until daylight, 
and then press through, as rapidly as his horse 
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could carry him. At nine in the morning, he 
reached General Atkinson’s camp, which was 
nearly deluged with the previous night’s rain; 
and, instead of marching up the White Water, 
he, at once, retraced his steps, and, on the same 
night, encamped with us, at Kosh-ko-nong. On 
the twenty - first of July, General Atkinson 
marched for the Blue Mounds, and arrived there 


on the twenty-fourth. General Henry was there | 


for supplies; and General Dodge had gone to 
Dodgeville to recruit his Battalion. The next 
day, General Atkinson marched, with the Regu- 
lars, Henry’s Brigade and Alexander's, for the 
Wisconsin, near Helena, sixteen miles distant. 

Rafts were constructed for crossing the river ; 
but they were of small capacity, and difficult to 
manage. The General determined to take with 
him only the most efficient troops, and, there- 
fore, sent all the worn-out horses, etc., of the 
Volunteers, to Fort Hamilton, and the sick were 
left at Helena. The force was now reduced to 
four hundred Regulars and nine hundred Vol- 
unteers. The Volunteers were commanded by 
Henry, Alexander, and Dodge. The crossing 
was slow and difficult, and occupied the twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth. Having proceeded 
four miles, on the twenty-ninth, the troops 
struck the trail of the Indians, and pursued it, 
with zeal and industry, through an exceedingly 
difficult country, until the second of August, 
when the Indians were overtaken, on the Missis- 
sippi, at the mouth of the Bad-Axe, and were 
entirely subdued. The families were in the act 
of crossing the river—some in canoes, some on 
small rafts, and some were clinging to the tails 
of their ponies, who were swimming towards 
the western bank, and towing their burdens after 
them. Many Indians were killed in the willows, 
near the bank, and very many, including women 
and children, were killed in the water, endeav- 
oring to escape. The number was estimated at 
one hundred and fifty. Black Hawk and his 
family had already fled into the Winnebago 
country; and were not in the action. They 
were subsequently captured and delivered to 
General Atkinson, by the Winnebagos, who de- 
serted their allies as rats flee from a sinking ship. 
The troops descended the Mississippi, to Prairie- 
du-Chien. The Volunteers were discharged, and 
the Regulars descended to Rock Island, where 
they met General Scott, who had come out with 
a large force of Regulars, to supersede General 
Atkinson and conduct the war. His movements 
will be noticed hereafter. 

Many small affairs occurred between the Indi- 
ans and Volunteers, not mentioned above, yet 
some of them were brilliant and successful, 
while others were marked by stupidity, gross 
carelessness, and neglect. The one which at- 
tracted the most attention, and evinced the 
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greatest tact and decision, was conducted by 
General Dodge and his Volunteers from Michi- 
gan. I have no official account of it, but re- 
ceived the details from eye-witnesses, a few days 
subsequent to the event. It occurred about the 
first of July, on the Pickatolica (or Pic-a-ton-i- 
ca), perhaps twenty miles West from the Four 
Lakes. General Dodge is said to have had 
twenty-eight men, and to have met seventeen In- 
dians, sixteen of whom were killed. General 
Dodge lost but one or two men, and had some 
three or four wounded. The party was literally 
wiped out, as only one boy escaped, by lying 
still in the grass and avoiding observation. It 
was considered the most brilliant affair of the 
war, and was entirely in keeping with the Gen- 
eral’s former character. Many other small actions 
occurred which were creditable to the parties 
employed; but I have no data by which they can 
be designated, and shall, therefore, omit them. 
Captain Snyder was actively employed, near Ga- 
lena, and had several skirmishes with the enemy. 

At the moment that General Atkinson marched 
for the Wisconsin, General Brady was at Kosh- 
ko-nong, slowly recovering from a dangerous ill- 
ness. Assoon as he was able to move, on the 
twenty-fourth of July, he started for Chicago, 
on horseback, and reached there in three days. 
At this point, he met General Scott, with several 
Regiments from the seaboard, all of which had 
suffered with the cholera, to a frightful extent. 
The disease was already abating ; and the Gen- 
eral was preparing for a vigorous Campaign. 
His latest news from General Atkinson left him 
at Helena, ready to pursue the enemy’s trail to- 
wards the Mississippi. Captain Low, of the 
Fifth Infantry, was left with his Company in 
charge of the depot, at Kosh-ko-nong, and re- 
mained there, until hostilities had ceased. Gen- 
eral Brady returned slowly to Detroit, riding a 
part of the way in a common road-wagon, on a 
bed of hay, entirely unable to sit upon his horse. 
It was many weeks before he recovered his usual 
health. 

Various rumors had been in circulation as to 
the intentions and movements of the Indians; 
and it was feared that, if closely pursued and 
hard pressed, they would endeavor to reach Can- 
ada, passing through the State of Michigan. 
The interior settlements were sparse and unpre- 
pared for defence ; and it was apprehended that 
they might suffer equally with those West and 
South of Chicago. These Indians had often re- 
ceived presents in Canada (at Malden,) and 
would naturally seek their friends, if punished 
by their enemies. The public mind was much 
excited; and the people of Michigan were ready 
and willing to act against the common enemy, 
as soon as the means of doing so could be point- 
ed out. 
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For this purpose, Major-general John R. Will- 
jams proceeded to Chicago to obtain timely in- 
formation, which would enable him to determine 
the number and character of troops required 
from this State, as well as the point where their 
services might be needed. He was accompanied 
by his Aids, Major Charles Whipple and Major 
John M. Wilson; and was escorted by a Troop 


of Light Dragoons, commanded by Captain | 


Charles Jackson. Garry Spencer was the First 
Lieutenant of the Troop, John Farrar was its 


Second Lieutenant, and James Hanmer was its | 


Third Lieutenant. This command remained, 
some weeks, at Chicago, awaiting the develop- 
ment of the war, and made an excursion thence 
to the Naper settlement, which was threatened 
by the savages. If finally returned to Detroit, 
after the defeat of Black Hawk. Another 


Company of foot troops, under Captain Marsac, | 
was ordered to the seat of war, and marched 


as far as Saline,* where orders for their return 
were received from Governor Mason. This was 
a sad disappointment to them, as their hopes 
of meeting the enemy were strong; and they 
felt confidence in their ability to cope with In- 
dians, at any time, under equal circumstances. 
This Company was composed entirely of our 
native French population. The men were all 
good woodsmen and hunters, and perfectly 
familiar with Indian tricks and Indian warfare. 
A better class of men, for this purpose, does 
not exist; and, in the event of their ever meet- 
ing a savage foe, they will prove that the pres- 
ent stock has in no degree degenerated. An- 
other body of Volunteers, under General Brown, 
marched from Lenawee-county, as far as Niles, 
or Laporte, but were also recalled, without an 
opportunity of meeting the enemy. 

Detroit had suffered much from the ravages 
of the cholera. Its introduction was charged 
to the troops on board of several steamers, en 
route to the seat of war. It doubtless would 
have prevailed here, perhaps a few weeks later, 


if the troops had not passed within a hundred | 


miles of this city. It prevailed to such an 
extent, on board of one of the transports, that 
the eommanding officer, Major Twiggs, landed 
the troops near Fort Gratiot, on the St. Clair, 
and abandoned the intention of joining Gener- 
al Scott, at Chicago. Many of the soldiers died, 
and others dispersed in an absolute panic. But 


a small portion of them ever returned to the | 


service. Each transport lost a portion by the 
epidemic; and the army, at Chicago, was vir- 
tually paralyzed, for many days, after it had 
assembled at that place. No man exhibited a 
greater degree of moral courage than General 


* Other Companies were at Saline, but I am not advised 
of their designations, 
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Scott, at this trying period. He was daily with 
| the troops, in the hospital and in the camp; in 
short, he was at every point where his noble 
presence could give moral strength and comfort 
to the sick and to the dying. 

The garrison, at Fort Gratiot, under Major 
Alexander Thompson, was ordered to Chicago, 
after the epidemic had become general. No 
transport could be obtained; and he determin- 
| ed to take the route by land. On his arrival 
at Detroit, so great was the panic, that he ex- 
perienced some difficulty in landing, the au- 
thorities apparently presuming that soldiers 
and the cholera were inseparable. He, at 
length, landed and marched, first to Chicago 
and then to Rock Island. Here, again, the 
epidemic became virulent; and hundreds of 
| brave and worthy men found an untimely grave 
| on the banks of the Mississippi. 

The captives —Sacs and Foxes—were taken 


| to Rock-island, and were catechised, most elab- 


orately, by General Scott and his assistants. It 
appeared, as we had conjectured, that the 
Winnebagos, our professed allies, were oper- 
ating on both sides, and in both camps. Those 
in our camp stole our beef cattle and drove 
them to the enemy. They went out in a fog, 
and shot one of our men who was fishing in the 
White Water; and, before the wounds of the 
soldier were dressed, they were again in camp, 
eating Uncle Sam’s beet with an air of inno- 
cence which would have deceived the arch- 
fiend himself. In the Treaty, which followed, 
their tricks and treachery were not forgotten; 
and they were forced to part with lands on 
which they had lived, from time immemorial, 
and to which they were ardently attached. 
General Scott did not reach the enemy’s coun- 
try until the last gun had been fired; but he 
conducted and closed the subsequent negotia- 
tions with quite as much ability as the war had 
been conducted by General Atkinson. No jeal- 
ousy existed between these great and generous 
men, They were warm friends, and had served 
together, on former Campaigns, in a common 
cause, when great interests were at stake. 
While General Atkinson was stopping at the 
Rapids of the Illinois, below Ottawa, awaiting 
the arrival of the new levy of Volunteers, a 
message was delivered to him to this effect, viz.: 
‘*That General Jackson, then President of the 
“United States, had stated that he had furn- 
“ished adequate means for prosecuting the 
“War against the Sacs and Foxes, and had 
“placed General Atkinson in command; and 
“that if he (General Atkinson) did not term- 
“inate the war, in thirty days, he would dis- 
‘‘miss him from the Army.” The statement 
was said to have been made to one or more of 
the Representatives in Congress, from the State 
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of Illinois. When the news of Stillman’s dis- 
aster and consequent delays reached Washing- 
ton, it appears that still greater doubts existed 
of the competency of General Atkinson to con- 
duct this War; and General Scott was ordered 
to supersede him. General Scott proceeded, 

romptly, to discharge the duty assigzed him ; 

ut an intervention of Providence, the cholera, 
delayed his movements until General Atkinson 
had subdued the enemy and placed the frontier 
settlements of Illinois and Michigan beyond 
the reach of danger. 

I will venture to say that no Indian War, of 
the same magnitude and importance, was ever 
brought to a close, in so brief a space of time. 
The first gun was fired, at Stillman’s-run, on 
the evening of the fourteenth of May; and the 
last and farewell shot echoed from the banks 
of the Mississippi, on the morning of the 
second of August. It embraced a period of 
precisely seventy-nine days. The Florida War 
covered a space of twenty-three years, and em- 
ployed, successively, seven or eight of our most 
distinguished Generals. The Wars in Texas 
and New Mexico have existed, with slight in- 
terruptions, for ten years; and they bid fair to 
continue ten years longer. 

General Atkinson had probably never before 
exercised a command of such magnitude and 
importance. General Scott, with his world- 
wide fame, could well afford to be generous 
without endangering his well-earned laurels. 
He had determined to afford General Atkinson 


every proper opportunity to execute his plans | 


and end the War, when, to his great gratifica- 
tion, he received the joyful intelligence that he 
had met and conquered the enemy. The preju- 
dices which had existed against him, causing 
him to be superseded, had fallen still-born to the 
ground; and his reputation, as an honest, able, 
and indefatigable public officer, was placed | 
upon a basis where envy, suspicion, and jeal- | 
ousy could never reach it. He has gone to his | 
last, his final place of rest; but his generous | 


and noble qualities are yet "fresh in the memo- | 


ries of those who knew him best, and will live 
forever in the history of our great and ever- 
growing West. 

—Mr. C. B. Darwin, of San Francisco, has 
been investigating a shell-mound near Steiner- 
street, North of Greenwich, in that city. The 
mound is not composed wholly of shells, but is 
an ordinary sand-heap, with a layer of shells, 
from two to four feet in thickness, on the surface. 
Digging into the side of the hill, he unearthed, 
in the sand, under the shells, a complete skeleton, 
apparently in a kneeling position. The skeleton 


is to be presented to the California Academy of 
Science. 





VI.--LETTER FROM MATTHEW LYON, 
LATE REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF VER- 
MONT, TO CITIZEN JOHN ADAMS. 


RE-PRINTED FROM A CONTEMPORARY COPY.* 


Crty oF WASHINGTON, 
59 minutes before one, A.M. 
March 4th, 1801. 
FELLOW CITIZEN : 

Four years ago, this day, you became Presi- 
dent of the United States, and I a Representative 
of the people in Congress; this day has brought 
us once more on a level; the acquaintance we 
have had together entitles me to the liberty I 
take, when you are going to depart for Quincy, 
by and with the consent and advice of the good 
people of the United States, to bid you a hearty 
farewell. This appears to me more proper, as I 
am going to retire, of my own accord, to the 
extreme western parts of the United States, where 
I had fixed myself an asylum from the persecu- 
tions of a party, the most base, cruel, assuming, 
and faithless, that ever disgraced the councils of 
any nation : That party are now happily humbled 

in ‘* dust and ashes, before the indignant frowns 

*‘of an injured country,” but their deeds never 
can be forgotten. 

In this valedictory, I propose, without further 
ceremony, to bring to your view, a retrospect of 
some part, at least, of your public conduct dur- 
ing the last four years. In doing this, I shall 
not trouble you or myself with the fair promises 
in your inauguration speech, nor those three vol- 
umes, in which is displayed your love of royalty 
and Great Britain. Your early endeavours to 
involve this country in an endless war, and draw 
forth her resources on the side of monarchy, 
against republicanism, forms a trait in your his- 
tory which much more deserves my notice. 
Your first speech to the 5th Congress, containing 
groundless insinuations, that Charles C. Pinckney 
was authorized to discuss and investigate the 
demands of the French nation for redress, of 
what they called grievances, presaged with your 


| retirement--and when looking over that speech 


I beg you to reflect on the base manner in which 
you abused Mr. Monroe, and the French govern- 


| ment, becatise he had, according to his instruc- 


tions, cultivated a good understanding with that 
government; and on your childish nonsense 
about dividing the people from the government. 
I hope Sir, you are not past blushing at what a 
| school boy would be ashamed of. The people 
| of this country can never be divided from the 
government; you have brought yourself into 








* We are indebted to William H. Winder, of the City of 
New York, for the copy of this tract which we have used 
in re-producing this notable letter.—Eprror, 
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hatred and contempt with.them, but they never 
could be induced to view you and your execu- 
tive officers, as the government—No! The gov- 
ernment they love and respect, and have accord- 
ingly put it into better hands. You will now 
have leisure, Sir, to look over your second speech 
to the same congress, when I hope you will re- 
collect how you swelled and strutted when you 
were abusing the nation you were hypocritically 
pretending to make up differences with. 

Look at the list of laws which you sanctioned 
that session, giving new and unconstitutional 
powers to yourself. ‘You will have time to re- 
view all the fulsome addresses to you from a 
misguided multitude ; I will not pretend to de- 
scribe the sensations they will produce, when 
you reflect how they buoyed up your pride, flat- 
tered your vanity, and persuaded you the day 
was approaching and nigh at hand, when an 
hereditary crown would be offered you. Read 
over your answers, Sir, which invoked more and 
more addresses, until the whole store of the 
folly and sycophancy of our country became ex- 
hausted : Pitiful indeed must be your feeling in 
passing home through the now democratic state, 
New Jersey, which formerly so copiously furn- 
ished you with piping hot addresses every morn- 
ing for breakfast; the servility of a few of their 
abandoned ci“zens studied your palate and 
changed the cookery of the dish oftener than 
yaar Windies servants. Should you stop at Phil- 
adelphia how melancholy must-it seem to you, 
M’Pherson’s band of cockade boys are dispersed 
or grown up into democrats, no federal mobs 
there now to sing Hail Columbia and huzzar 
for John Adams, and terrify your opposers, Hop- 
kinson’s lyre is out of tune, Cobbet and Liston 
are gone, the Quakers are for the living presi- 
dent, and your old friend Joe Thomas I am told 
can scarcely find duds to cover his nakedness ; 
T am surprised you did not make him a judge. 

I beg pardon for the disgression, but let me 
advise you to take water at the Federal City and 
land at the nearest port of Quincy the condol- 
ence of your old confederates, all along from 
this to Quincy, and the silent contempt of the 
multitude, will be too hard for you to bear, so 
soon after your fall, and may deprive you of 
the little reason you have left. 

But to return to the review of your adminis- 
tration as respects your endeavours to plunge the 
nation into all the horrors of war, after you 
found that the X. Y. and Z, fabrications did not 
blind the people sufficiently to their own inter- 
est, and after you found France would not be 
provoked by you to a declaration of war; that 
they had prudently overlooked all your oe 
thapsodies, and offered to meet you in the wor! 
of reconciliation, on the terms yourself had 
proposed you insulted the patience and good 
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sense of the American people, by withholding 
the public communication, nearly throughout a 
whole session of Congress, and then after some 
of your tergiversations, put the business of ne- 
gociation in such a train, as has kept this coun- 
try more than two years longer in a state of half 
war which has destroyed some of the most valu- 
able branches of her commerce, and left the 
stable and essential article of tobacco in the 
hands of the planter, or obliged him to sell it 
at one third of its real value to British specula- 
tors who have five folded the price to the 
French. 

You came to the administration Sir, under the 
most favorable auspicies at the time when if 
there were parties in this country, they were by 
no means hostile to each other, when the en- 
creasing revenue was sinking the public debt, 
when the federal judiciary held a share of popu- 
larity in this country, and were regarded with 
respect; when the contributions toward the 
public expence sat tolerably easy on the people, 
when this country was considered as an asylum 
for the oppressed of all nations, and there was a 
great influx of foreign riches, industry and in- 
genuity; when this country was happy in the 
freedom of speech and of the press; when the 
constitution was considered a barrier against leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial encroachments, 
and before the people were divided into casts of 
gentlemen and simple men; before officers, 
places, and contracts, were considered as the 
exclusive right of the favorite cast. Reflect a 
little Sir, and see this awful change made in four 
short years—I will give you a slight view of it. 
You commenced your career Sir, by profession, 
which promised to unite all honest men to you, 
but they were mere professions; your mad zeal 
for monarchy and Britain, your love of pomp, 
your unhappy selection of favorites,. your re- 
gardlessness of the public treasure, the hard 
earnings of your fellow citizens, has divided the 
people into parties and fostered among them, 
envy, malice, and the rancorous hatred towards 
each other; father has been set against son, and 
son against father—brother against brother— 
neighbors and friends have lost ther former 
relish for the social enjoyments. 

Under your administration, Sir, a system of 
appointments has been established, by which 
implicit faith in your infallibility, and a nack of 
discoloring the truth, became the only qualifica- 
tion to office, or to entitle a person to a contract. 

Under your administration Sir, useless and 
expensive embassies have prevailed to an alarm- 
ing d Offices and officers almost without 
number, have been created and appointed, all 
out of the favored cast; while merit and abili- 
ties has been disregarded: Capable, discerning 
and popular men have, by you and minions, 
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been discharged from the service of their coun- 
try, without ore vouchsafed a reason for their 
degradation. Your administration Sir, has been 
famous for contracts; there is not a doubt, but 
in future, the secret records of your navy office 
will be studied by your friend Wm. Pitt, and 
those he wishes to give favorite contracts to; 
there the oldest and the wickedest British specu- 
lators may learn new modes of managing advan- 
tageously, about contracts. 

The judiciary, Sir, under your untoward ad- 
ministration, have made alarming encroachments 
on the rights of man; they have adopted the 
British maxim of non expatriation, in the face of 
every principle heretofore held dear in this coun- 
try, and in contradiction to many of the state 
constitutions. They have been endeavoring to 
introduce the crude, cruel, undigested, inapt, 
and obsolete system of the common law into 
our national jurisprudence; and they have, in 
defiance of the express prohibition in the consti- 
tution, made pass for treason, a crime, defined 
in laws by another name, and there decreed to 
be punished by fine and imprisonment. ‘Your 
conscience recoiled at this; it seems you were 
not prepared for every thing. Your old friend 
Hamilton, abuses you for the only good thing 
you ever did in your life: he ought to have ex- 
cused you, and recollected how your imagina- 
tion had been tortured by the ghost of Jonathan 
Robbins. Your confederate in that case judge 
Bee, it seems you have provided well for in this 
world, but there is another world, to which you 
have sent poor Jonathan, where you must both 
meet him; may you. by sincere repentence, be 
prepared for that awful meeting. 

Under your administration, Sir, and with your 
consent, your fellow citizens have had a heavy 
addition to the tax on salt: their houses and 
Jands have been subjected to an unprecedented 
tax ; a tax on licenses for selling the liquor but 
just before taxed; as well as an odious tax on 
paper, parchment and vellum has been instituted, 
and the taxes on some other articles of consump- 
tion have been raised. hese heavy and addi- 
tional contributions have not sufficed you to 
have the command and disposition of : No— 
many millions have been borrowed at an enor- 
mous interest, to satiate the appetites of the 
greedy courtiers, for which the future earnings 
of your fellow citizens stand pledged. 

An alien law, Sir, bears your signature, which 
unconstitutionally subjected to your sovereign 
will, the liberty and banishment of every alien, 
whatever might be his connexions in, and at- 
tachment to this country, and the terms of citi- 
zenship have been rendered almost inaccessible, 
by which the best disposed, and the most able 
and useful emigrants, have been deterred from 
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coming to this country; and many have been 
obliged to fly from your vindictive wrath. 

Perhaps in no one instant has our constitution 
—our sacred bill of rights, been more shameful- 
ly, more bare-facedly trampled on, than in the 
case of the passage of the bill cailed the sedi- 
tion law. This, sir, was your darling hobby 
horse: By this law, you expected to have all 
your follies, your absurdities, and your atroci- 
ties buried in oblivion. You thought by its 
terrors, to shut the mouths of all but sycophants 
and flatterers, and to secure yourself in the pres- 
idency at least; but, how happily have you been 
disappointed—the truth has issued from many a 
patriot pen and press—and you have fallen, 
never—never to rise again. 

It has availed you little Sir to have me fined 
1000 dollars and imprisoned four months for 
declaring truth long before the sedition law was 
past, to have Holt and Haswell fined 200 dollars 
and imprisoned two months each, the one for 
calling the late disbanded army a standing army 
and the other for publishing the sentiments of 
your secretary of war, in his letter to general 
Darke, to have Cooper fined 400 dollars and 
imprisoned six months because he resented your 
publishing his confidential application to you for 
an office he was truly worthy of. You com- 
plained of the breach of confidence in the case 
of Tench Coxe, but you had forgot your perfidy 
to Cooper.—Those attempts to stifle an investi- 
gation of your conduct only accelerated your 
fall. When you have read thus far you cannot 
but recollect the benevolent Mr. Ogden, and 
your rudeness to him, that man who had form- 
erly been your panegyrist and who possessed as 
great a share of the milk of human kindness as 
ever filled the breast of man, tuok a journey of 
400 miles through the northern regions, to carry 
the petitions of the Vermonters for their Repre- 
sentative, and to try his powers of persuasion on 
Mr. Adams. Mercy for his favourite friend was 
to be his theme, I told Mr. Ogden that you were 
vindictive and revengeful and that he would be 
disappointed, his good nature would not suffer 
him to believe me, he tried the experiment, he 
failed, but how cruel was it of you Sir, to add 
insult to unkindness, after your refusing to com- 
ply with his request, he said you could not let 
him go without morosely telling him that you 
supposed it was in his behalf you had been so- 
licited for an office in the Customs in Connecti- 
cut, and that his interference in behalf of Col. 
Lyon had put it out of your power to do him 
any favour, cruel indeed, it was enough to dis- 
appoint his expectations of flying to his im- 
prisoned friend with the joyful news of his 
enlargement, it was too much to tell him his 
own hopes were all blasted, it broke his heart 
Sir, he had not hoped so much on his own ac- 
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count as on account of the aged unprovided 
widow of General Wooster who would have 
shared with him the emoluments. That office I 
understand was among the sacrifices your old 
friend the General made at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, but Sir, the good Mr. 
— wants no place now from you or any 
other earthly potentate, he has got a place in 
Abraham’s bosom, and he no doubt looks down 
from heaven on you with ineffable pity and 
tender compassion. 

It is a long time, Sir, since I have intended 
myself the honor of at this time writing you a 
valedictory, I have however put it off from time 
to time as we are apt to do about things that 
concern others more than they do ourselves, in- 
evitable business has caused me to neglect this 
duty until the last moment when I have been 
obliged to hurry the thing over much against 
my inclination, you will be kind enough to 
pardon the many essential omissions I have nec- 
essarily been guilty of, there is no doubt but by 
the time you read thus far your conscience, 
seated as it is, will be ready to supply many of 
the defects of my memory. 

I must finish my letter, Sir, where you finish 
your administration, that is with your late nom- 
inations, I have been told Sir, that you have 
ae one Secretaryship and four Judgeships for 
aying the ghost of Jonathan Robbins, besides 
Judge Bee’s appointment, or in other words you 
gave as a premium to the man who made the 
most learned and preplexing speech in your 
favour the Secretaryship, it isa maxim with the 
lawyers and popish priests I believe, that the 
greater the villainy to be exculpated from, the 
greater the fee, the Secretaryship became preca- 
rious, the service rendered was great indeed, and 
not to be forgotten, the Judiciary was the only 
permanent fund to be applied to, and so long as 
there was a brother or a sister to make claim, 
they it seems have been ordered to draw upon 
it until all were satisfied, the same fund has 
served you an excellent purpose for legacies to 
your poor and distant relatives, as well as for 
rewarding the tories who have been the firmest 
friends to your administration, through the 
whole of your late nominations you have pro- 
ceded Sir, as if you took counsel from the in- 
fernal regions, (some men who are not thought 
very highly of neither) have spurned your nom- 
inations avowedly to avoid the disgrace they 
confer. 

I am told Sir, that when you was Vice Presi- 
dent you boasted that for the casting vote upon 
Mr. Madison’s propositions you would not take 
ten thousand pounds, by you administration you 
have cunieek that vote fatal to your country 
and made it cost them millions. You seem now 
more than ever bent on Mischief, your vindictive 
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spirit prompts you to do every thing in your 
power to give the succeeding administration 
trouble, but you are as unfortunate in this, as 
in most of your calculations, your creatures are 
generally pliant reeds, they will bend to and 
fawn upon apy body that isin power; it was 
power they worshipped in you, not John Adams, 

Come pray Sir, cool yourself a little, do not 
coil an like the rattlesnake, and bite yourself, 
no, betake yourself to fasting and prayer awhile, 
it may be good for both body and soul, that is 
a safer remedy for an old man in your situation, 
than the letting of blood. 

Suffer me to recommend to you that patience 
and resignation which is characteristic of the 
holy religion you profess. I hope and pray that 
your fate may be a warning to all usurpers and 
tyrants, dnd that you may before you leave this 
world become a true and sincere penitent, and 
be forgiven all your manifold sins in the next. 
I repeat it, this is the sincere wish and prayer of 
your fellow citizen. 

M. Lyon. 


EXTRACTS 


From the Speech of Joun Avams, on his taking 
the Oath of Office as President of the United 
States. 


A conscientious determination to support the 
Constitution of the United States, and those of 
the individual States—An impartial regard to 
the happiness of all. A love of virtuous men 
of all parties. To preserve our Constitution 
from its natural Enemies—the spirit of sophistry 
—the spirit of party—the spirit of intrigue—the 
profligacy of corruption and pestilence of For- 
eign influence which is the Angel of destruction 
to elective governments. 

A personal esteem for the French nation, 
formed in a residence of seven years chiefly 
among them, and a sincere desire to preserve 
their friendship which has been so much for the 
honor and interest of both nations. 


The alien law, sedition law, refusing the Citi- 


| zens of individual States the rights of suffrage, 


the behavior to M. Ogden—The patronage of 
British agents and spy’s, the federal vengeance 
to individuals who were active in the republican 
cause, will best explain how far perhaps a man 
of integrity may be led away by men, profligate, 
and unprincipled, and by according with their 
views become their slave, and a tyrant to his 
Country. 


—The State Library of Vermont has been 
fortunate enough to secure files of newspapers, 
printed in that State, complete enough to make . 
a continuous record from 1783 to 1862. 
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VIl.—SHLECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS 
OF REV. WILLIAM BENTLEY, D. D., 
OF SALEM, MASS.—ConcLUDED FROM 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


FRoM THE ORIGINALS, IN THE COLLECTION OF 
Miss Mary R. CROWNINSHIELD, OF CHARLES- 
TOWN, Mass. 


[From the Hon. Elbridge Gerry, Vice-President 
of the United States. | 


L 


CAMBRIDGE, 1* Feb. 1813. 
My Dear Sir, 

1 am favored by Mr. Robinson with your very 
friendly and polite letter of the 29 of Jany., 
and if aught in my future conduct should merit 
the approbation of the public, You will be 
justly entitled to a share of their plaudits : since 
the enconiums of the wise and the good are the 
greatest incentives to, and the highest rewards 
of, virtue and patriotism. 

The circumstances which you state, in regard 
to Capt. Morgan, have produced in my mind an 
earnest desire to promote his views; and I shall 
accompany his application for office with a re- 
commendation of my own to the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

I thank you for your elegant box, containing 
an excellent likeness of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Whilst it enriches the cabinet of my curiosities, 
it will be carefully preserved, as a memorial of 
my friendship for the donor. 

Accept, my dear sir, my ardent wishes for your 
health, welfare, and happiness, and be assured 
that I remain with the highest esteem and re- 
spect 

Yours very sincerely 
E. GrRrRy- 
Revd. Mr. BENTLEY- 


Il. 


WASHINGTON 25 June 1813 

I have received, my dear sir, your friendly 
letter of the 4** and immediately communicated 
it to the Secretary of War; who, returning it 
this morning, informed me, that the military ar- 
rangements would not admit a compliance with 
your request, which would otherwise have been 
earried into effect. 

I am happy to learn that there is to your 
knowledge no defection on the part of patriot- 
ism. The prevalent evil of our State, will I 
think cure itself. 

Your proposition in regard to cordage, shall 
be im to the Secretary of the Navy; and 
if it is mot provided for by contract, I have no 
doubt of his favoring the measure. 

Present my regards to Miss Crowningshield, 
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accept them yourself, and always assured of the 
high esteem and respect and of the best wishes 
of your unfeigned friend 

E. GrRRY- 
Revd. Dr. BENTLEY- 


Til. 


WasuincTon 31" July 1813- 

I have received, my dear sir, your letter of 
the 6 and the clause which related to New 
London was immediately communicated to one 
of the Senators of Connecticut. 

Mr. Sprague’s elegant oration on the natal day 
of our Independence, and your information of 
the manner in which it was celebrated in Salem, 
have given me great pleasure. Such principles 
and patriotism will transmit to the latest pos- 
terity our national rights and liberties : notwith- 
standing the powerful effects of the corrupt 
efforts of Great Britain are manifest, and felt by 
every friend to this country. Her administra- 
tion is too criminal to succeed in its sanguinary 
career, and I hope will share the fate of their 
prototype, and leave the nation in a state for 
recovering its ancient reputation. 

It was necessary to call our best troops to the 
post of honor, and I flatter myself that they 
will soon reap the laurels, which we expect 
from their patriotism and prowess- 

Congress are to rise on the 2°* of August, and 
I am pressed at present by public concerns, be- 
ing seven hours every day in the Chair, without 
leaving it an instant— 

Accept with Miss Crowningshield my affec- 
tionate regards— 

Yours respectfully & sincerely 
E. GERRY- 
Revd. Dr. BENTLEY- 


IV. 


CAMBRIDGE 21" Sept. 1814 
DEAR Sir, 

I have enclosed to the President of the United 
States, your letter this day received, on the -ub- 
ject of the treatment of our citizens in captivity ; 
with comments thereon. Please to accept with 
Miss Crowningshield the sincere regards of your 
respectful and unfeigned friend 

E. .GERRY- 
Revd. Dr. BENTLEY. 


V. 


WASHINGTON Feb. 15, 1814 
Dear S1r, . 

I have but a moment to answer your favour of 
the 20 of January. The letter for the Presi- 
dent was sent to him without delay ; and I have 
confirmed your recommendation of young Mr. 
Wilson by very favorable statements on my part, 
to the Secretary of War, the proper channel for 
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conducting this business. Pray accept my best 
wishes for the health and happiness of yourself 
and family, and with Miss Crowningshield, my 
affectionate regards. 
Yours faithfully and sincerely 
E. GERRY. 


If you should write to Mr, Wilson, please to 
request him to inform Capt. Nicolas Bartlett, 
that I have preferred to the Sect. of the Navy, 
the application of himself, of his son Jos. J. 
— for the office of Midshipman for the 
atter- 


Revd. Mr. BentTLEy- 


VI. 


WASHINGTON, 284 Oct. 1814- 
My Dear &1r, 
Since the date of my letter of this morning, 
I have communicated to the President your letter 
of the 8" and he regrets exceedingly the death 
of your brother: desiring me at the same time to 
inform you, that in compliance with your request 
he had nominated him for promotion to the 
Senate. The nominations being numerous, are 
in the hands of a Committee who have not yet 
made their report. 
I remain, Dear Sir, as before, 
Yours Sincerely- 
E. GerRY- 
Revd. Dr. BENTLEY- 


VIL. 


WasHineton 34 November, 1814- 
My Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate exertions for the merited 
promotion of your brother, rendered unnecessary 
every other proof of your ardent friendship for 
him; but if such testimony had been requisite, 
it was too manifest to elude discovery, in the 
irresistable grief which required prompt conso- 
lation, and which found it in relating the cir- 
cumstances of his honorable exit, of his glorious 
fall in the sacred cause of his country. This is 
recorded by myself, in his nomination for pro- 
motion, by the President of the United States. 

The measures of the eastern States must pro- 
duce a crisis of some kind; on which, at present, 

,1 will venture no opinion; such means indeed 
have prominent features of desperation, if not 
madness. Our Legislature seem to have adopted 
this principle, ‘‘ Superos si flectere nequeo,” * 
* * * «*movebo;” the response to which will 
be ‘* Quem Deus vult perdere prius demental,” 
T thank you for the pamphlet. ‘‘ Your daugh- 
**ter” has always a claim on my regards, accept 
them with her from 

Yours sincerely and respectfully 
E. GERRY- 
Revd. Dr. BENTLEY. 


My aoop Frrenp- 
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[From Isaiah Thomas, the veteran Printer and 
Antiquary. | 


I. 
Worcester, Nov. 5, 1810- 


About two months since I sent you from 
Boston, via of stage waggon, a copy of the 
History of Printing, as a token of my regard, 
and as a remembrance of your friendly and 
ready attention to the enquiries I made of you, 
during the time the work was preparing for the 
press. I hope the volumes arrived safe. 

You have no doubt taken notice that the His- 
tory of Printing came from the press before I 
received your last favor, which bears date 6" of 
September last. Of course the letter from Judge 
Tucker to you, which you had the goodness to 
enclose, came too late for the work; but fortun- 
ately, I had previously received a letter from Mr. 
Henning, dated July 21°, as you will see by the 
appendix to the History of Printing, contain- 
ing the same information as given to you in the 
letter from Judge Tucker. 

In looking over my papers, I find I was so 
careless as not to return to you the Judge’s letter. 
I have to apologise for my neglect and now en- 
close it. 

With esteem and respect, I am Sir, 

Your obliged friend 
Isaiah THOMAS— 
Revd. Mr. BENTLEY. 


II. 


Worcester, Sept. 8, 1810- 
My coop FRIEND- 

I have forwarded to you by the waggon, a 
lot of the History of Printing, which I request 
you to accept. 

I wish to write more, as I have much to say to 
you, but this opportunity will only allow me to 
subscribe myself 

Your friend and humble servt. 
I. THomas. 
Revd. Mr. BENTLEY. 


Il. 


Worcester, Nov. 23¢ 1810- 
My aoop FRIEND: 

I am favored with yours of the 7“ inst. The 
assurance you givé me that The History of 
Printing meets your approbation affords me 
great satisfaction. Should other literary char- 
acters, less partial to me than yourself, receive 
this production of my labor, favorably, it will 
afford me some compensation for the time and 
expense which have been bestowed onit. Ihave 
but little to expect from what you are pleased to 
style ‘‘a grateful public,” as it respects the sale 
of the work. I was aware of this when it went 
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to press, and therefore ent but a small 
edition, which, should all the copies of it sell, 
will not more than repay the actual expense I 
have been at, without making any account of 
my time and trouble; but small as the edition 
is, Iam inclined to believe it will be found suf- 
ficiently large for the demand. 

You mention some ‘‘ Notices of the progress 
**of Printing in the West Indies,” being pub- 
lished in the Salem Register the 18 of Oct. 
last. I should be glad to see them. Pray send 
me a paper of that date, marked on the cover 
**one printed sheet,” by mail. You mention 
also that these Notices were agreeably to some 
documents sent to me some time since. I do not 
recollect ever to have received any thing of the 
kind. Pray give me further information. 

I am Sir, very respectfully your friend &c. 


I. THomas-— 
Reyd. Mr. BentLey. 
’ IV. 


WoRCESTER, Jany 4, 1811- 
My Goop FRrrenp, 

Yours of the 11“ ult. would have had atten- 
tion sooner, but I have been from home for a 
fortnight past. Ithank you for the communi- 
cation taken from the Salem Register ; and I 
will thank you for one of those papers, (which 
contain the account of printing in the West 
Indies) entire, as I wish to bind it up with one 
of each of the newspapers printed in the United 
States the past year. I had not previously re- 
ceived from you any particulars of printing in 
the West Indies. Was there not a person by the 
name of Low, from Salem, a printer formerly 
at Saint Christopher ? 

I had heard, many years since, that our fore- 
fathers in some of the churches, sang in the 
way I have mentioned in the History of Print- 
ing, and I was confirmed in the belief by the 
Psalterium Americanum, published here in 1718. 
I do not know that the ‘‘ Admonition” in that 
work, claims the invention of using words in 
black letter, inclosed in brackets, as an invention 
of the author. It is not, however, of any ma- 
terial consequence, whether the practise was 
general or not. 

I am happy my Jabor meets with your appro- 
bation. The manner in which you speak of it 
is flattering, and demands my acknowledgment. 
I wish others may judge of it as favorably as 
you do. If you will give yourself the trouble, 
and do me the honor to forward a copy to your 
friend in Europe, and you think it will be ac- 
ceptable, I will supply you with one for that 
purpose. This copy you may receive from my 
son in Boston, if you will have the goodness to 
call on him for that purpose, when you happen 
to be in Boston. 
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I am, Sir, 
Your friend & humble servt. 


Tsatan THOMAS. 
Revd. Mr. BENTLEY- 
You see I have written hastily. Pray excuse 
it. 
V. 


Worcester, Nov. 5“ 1814- 
My Goop FRIEND, 

I regretted that I had not the pleasure of see- 
ing you after the meeting of our Society. I 
wished to express to you the pleasure which, 
not only myself, but all the members who were 
present felt, by the generous declarations you 
made of the intended disposal of the literary 
and curious treasures you possess. 

I wish some way could be thought of to in- 
form your friend and correspondent, Prof. Eb- 
ling of his election. Should you meet with an 
opportunity for this purpose, permit me to re- 
quest you to embrace it. 

Iam, Dear Sir, 
Very respectfully your friend & humble servt. 
IsataH THOMAS-— 
Revd. Mr. BENTLEY- 


Revp. Mr. BENTLEY- 
DEAR Sir, 

Mr. Thomas permits me to write a few lines 
on the back of his letter. 

After a vote had passed, upon your motion to 
print a Catalogue of our books, a committee 
should have been chosen to see it executed ; but 
unaccountably it was neglected. Some of us 
here seem disposed to take the duties of such a 
committee upon us; and submit our doings to 
the society. But in reflecting on the subject, we 
think all the purposes which you intended in 
your motion might be answered by a bare Cata- 
logue of the titles. Yet now, or very soon, a 
more ample and descriptive Catalogue must be 
formed to be kept in the library. And would it 
not have a beneficial tendency to have such an 
one printed. A Catalogue such as last mention- 
ed, would require time to prepare, and expense 
to print. We wish to have your ideas on the 
subject. What sort of Catalogue shall we 
print 


2 
With much respect your humble Servt. 
Epw. Banes- 


Worcester, Nov. 6” 1814 

P.S. Will not a brief written copy of @ 
Catalogue of all the books, sent to you, answer 
the purpose, as respects yourself; and for the 
present ¢ 


VI. 
Worcester, Feb. 8, 1815 


My aoop FRIEND, ; 
I received your favor of the 6 inst. by Mr. 
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Moriarty, with the Chart and Vols. of News- 


—. 
the Vol. of Boston News Letter, I observe 
your remarks. 

There are several incorrect statements in the 
Account of our old public Journals as published 
in the Historical Collections. Ihave I believe 
given more correct information of the News 
Letter in the 24 Vol. of the History of Printing, 
than that a by our late friend Eliot. 

The Librarian of the Am. Atiq"® Society (as 
he can find time—he is the Cashier of the Bank) 
has been engaged a number of weeks in making 
out a Catalogue of the Library. When it is 
finished, I suppose an inspection of it will an- 
swer your _—— It is thought that when a 
Catalogue is published for the public eye, that it 
should, from an institution like ours, be very 
minute ; of course its magnitude increased, and 
carrying it through the press will be attended 
with considerable expense. It is however in- 
tended that as soon as the Librarian has com- 
pleted the Catalogue, which he is now about, 
that it shall be sent to you; and that afterward 
it shall be made as concise as possible and a few 
copies of it be printed to send to the members, 
deferring the publication of a more particular 
and minute work ’till the Library and our funds 
are increased, when a catalogue can be presented 
to the Public which will appear respectable. 

I shall be happy in affording you every assist- 
ance in my power in the execution of your gen- 
erous inteation toward the Society; those who 
nurture the institution in its infancy must ever 
be respected as its founders: of this number it 
will afford me high gratification to see the name 
of Bentley among the foremost. 

The Committee of Ways and Means are busy. 
They are projecting a plan, which if it can be 
executed, will raise a sum sufficient to erect an 
elegant edifice, and create some funds for the 
Institution. They will confer with you on the 
subject as soon as their project is more matured. 

I am very respectfully, 


Your obt. servt. 
Revd. Mr. BENTLEY. IsaiAH THOMAS 


P. 8. You will remember your friend Prof. 
Ebling. Isend you with this for him, the Sec- 
retary’s letter, and a copy of each of the Publi- 
cations. The History of Printing I know will 
not be forgotten. Have you heard any thing 
further respecting the copy Colony Laws of 
1649? I greatly desire to see this book. 


[From Rev. Timothy Alden, D.D., President of 
Alleghany-college. | 
Boston, 7** Nov. 1815- 
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had some valuable additions to my collection of 
books for Alleghany College. The Hon. James 
Winthrop gave me Calmet, Buffon, Noldins, and 
various other works, to the amount of one hun- 
dred dollars. Permit me to hope for such a 
donation as you can spare from the rich treas- 
ures of your study. Judging from your friend- 
ship for literary institutions in general, I doubt 
not you will honor us, beyond the cloud-capped 
hills, with such a donation as will encour 
our hearts, and strengthen our hands, in the 
noble cause of literature, science, and religion. 
If you have any duplicate plates, medals, 
coins, or curiosities of any ind from the Her- 
culaneum or elsewhere, suitable for our cabinet 
and museum, they will be very acceptable. Be 
so kind as to make out a list of whatever you 
shall be pleased to honor us with, and convey 
to me by mail directed to New York, if not be- 
fore the 1** of December, or to Harrisburg Penn. 
if sent during December, mentioning what ves- 
sel takes the same to Philadelphia. I hope your 
donation will be such as to fill up a small box, 
which should be strongly nailed, all things be- 
ing snugly packed, so as to prevent injury by 
motion in the wagon over the mountains. If 
your benevolence should furnish such a box of 
treasures (box of -_ size which may seem 
proper) please to mark it with a brush, thus: 
** Revd. T. Alden, Meadville Penn. Care of W. 
‘* Woodward, Phila., also care of R. Bowen & 
*€Co. Pittsburg.” In this case Mr. Woodward 
will pay the freight to Philadelphia, and will 
send it on by some wagon to Pittsburg, and it 
will go in safety. When putting up books if 
you add some of your pamphlets, they will 
make good storage, and will be very acceptable. 
Your friend and respectful servt. 
TimoTuy ALDEN- 


P.S. Should it be perfectly convenient to 
mention to any of your literary parishioners and 
friends, that any books they may have to spare 
for Alleghany College would be acceptable, per- 
haps the aggregate may be essentially greater 
than we have a right to expect even from your 
liberality. However, Verbum sat est, 

tuus dum vuus, 
T 


I expect to leave Boston early next Saturday 
morning. A letter from you previously will be 
grateful. 
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Vill.—THH NAVAL BATTLES OF FORT 
FISHER. 


Descrisep By Kit KELVIN, AN EYE-WITNESS. 
From the New York Evangalist. , 


On the map of North Carolina, is a point of 
land stretching, in a curve, South and East, 
from Onslow-bay, finding its limit by the Cape 
Fear-river, on the South, and a narrow strait, on 
the East, beyond which is Zeek’s-island. This 
strait was the inlet and outlet for blockade-run- 
ners, in which supplies were landed throughout 
the war. By this, were brought not only the 
necessaries, but even the luxuries, of life. 
bold and frequent was the running of the block- 
ade, that refugees who came off to our fleet re- 

rted that the skippers of contraband vessels 

asted that they would leave foreign papers 
upon the lighted buoy, as they came in, for the 
reading of our Naval-officers, on duty, in weary 
monotony. ‘The only excuse given for this light 
—-an impromptu light-house—was the position 
of the blockade, for friendly vessels arriving in 
the night, the bearings of the Fort, and the 
movement of the ships, in an emergency, in the 
darkness. Each vessel’s position was registered, 
as bearing from the light. There is no doubt 
that this was of far more benefit to the enemy 
than to us, as it pointed out, in the darkest 
night, the exact position of our ships, and 
showed the blockade-runner how to pass between 
them and come safely into port. Indeed, the 
enemy could not have asked a favor more to 
their advantage. It is scarcely supposable that 
this brilliant idea was conceived at Washington, 
but emanated from the senior officer command- 
ing the squadron. 


Upon the point of land described above, Fort 
Fisher was commenced, in the Spring of 1862. 
A few men aud boys, with wheelbarrows and 
shovels, and some sorry-looking stags composed 
the force which commenced one of the most 
formidable forts ever besieged. Cabbage-wood, 
or its species, and earth thrown up—no stone, 
marble, or brick ; yet, with such materials, was 
constructed a masterly model of skilful engineer- 
ing. 
One gunboat could easily have prevented this 
immense earthwork from having caused so much 
anxiety, expense, and blood—could easily have 
prevented the name of Fort Fisher from being 
the notable history that it now is. 


‘“* Why not train the guns upon the workmen 
*‘ and stop this work?” asked an officer of his 
commander. 


‘* We have orders not to annoy the enemy, but 
**to watch,” was the reply. 


From whatever source this idea came, it proved [ 
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a fearful mistake. If it were the utterance of 
one officer only, or his actual orders, in either 
case, it was merely playing with a terrible dan- 
ger. This mistaken leniency was the cause of 
many of the misfortunes of the War. It was 
the consequence of unbelief that actual War 
could possibly exist. The determination of the 
South to try its strength and military prowess 
with the North, was neither understood nor be- 
lieved by the latter. The Government, likewise, 
while aghast at the danger, could not be con- 
vinced that a rebellion, under any circumstances, 
could long continue. General Scott, his foot 
swathed, lying upen a sofa, with a long stick 


So | pointing out, upon a map of the United States, 


the places best adapted to concentrate forces for 
the early crushing of the Southern movement, 
assured President Liseds that, with seventy-five 
thousand men, in six months, at the longest, he 
would restore a peaceable union. It was this 
unbelief of danger that so long paralyzed both 
the Army and Navy and prevented the taking 
those prompt measures, which might have avert- 
ed half the perils and calamities of the war. 
This blind confidence was never more manifest 
than off Federal Point, in the Spring of 1862. 


The First Engagement. 


The reduction of Fort Fisher had been, for 
months, a matter of grave consideration with 
the Government; for its continuance was known 
to be vital to the Confederacy. 

As early as October, 1862, the writer was the 
bearer of the information from Major-general 
Foster, commanding at Newbern, to the fleet off 
Wilmington, that he would, in November, send 
ten thousand men to attack the fort. The only 
question was whether to land the force in Ons- 
low-bay, Masonboro’-inlet, and so move upon 
the enemy in the rear, or select some other point 
for the attack. But this glad expectancy of the 
navy fell dead. Itis probable that disasters to 
our army, just at that time, prevented the com- 
pletion of such a design. 

It was not until December, 1864, that the 
serious determination to destroy Fort Fisher, 
long entertained by the Government, was carried 
out. The prelude to the attack was a novel ex- 
periment of making a breach in the Fort by a 
powder-boat! Who was the originator of this 
brilliant idea has not been made public; but, 
certain it is that the brain was more fertile in 
imagination than possessed of military skill. 
The plan of the attack was carried out in the 
main, but was somewhat changed by the prema- 
ture explosion of the powder-boat. This was 
an old dismantled craft, called the Louisiana, 
carrying two hundred and sixty tons of poor 
powder, chiefly composed of nitrate of soda. 
This has, unfortunately, as strong an affinity to 
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water as has salt; and, consequently, its explo- 
sive force is materially weakened. 

The fleet remained some ten miles out, in order 
that the Fort might not be warned of the ap- 
proaching conflict, and, at the time of the ex- 
plosion, to stand in for the batteries, marshalled 
in order of battle. There were about sixty 
vessels, including the reserves and the Monitors. 
These latter took their position ahead of the 
larger vessels; and prominent among them was 
the Monadnock. No one present can ever forget 
the precision with which her monster shells were 
delivered nor the continuous firing she preserved 
in those terrible bellowings. 

The mission of the Louisiana was, by its own 
destruction, to paralyze the garrison; the bom- 
bardment by the fleet to follow and make short 
work in a capitulation. An opinion also pre- 
vailed that the explosion would create a vacuum, 
which would lift the rebel guns from their car- 
riages and, more or less, destroy the Fort itself. 
There is very little to say in regard to the latter 
theory, unless it be in a vein of ridicule. A 
vacuum, if formed, must have been about the 
vessel itself. It was currently reported that 
Lowell, in Massachusetts, was the home of this | 
scientific idea! 

There were abvut eight thousand officers and 
men of the navy, besides seven thousand of the 
army, in transports. A wild gale delayed the 
attack, for four days, during which time, the 
Louisiana broke adrift, and all trembled ata 
fate seemingly before her; but, drifting past 
the Monadnock, she was cleverly saved. 

On the twenty-fourth of December, at 2:15, 
A. M., (the powder-boat having been sent in 
under the batteries, the evening before, ) a lurid 
light was visible to the fleet, followed by a noise, 
as of a smothered growl, and a strong smell of 
sulphur in the air. The Louisiana had explod- 
ed some three hours in advance of the time. It 
was a moment of intense anxiety, and many 
conjectures increased the excitement; for the 
line of battle could not be formed in the dark- 
ness ; and the explosion was to be the signal for 
such amaneeuvre. The result proved a complete 
failure. The effect was a trembling motion 
given to the vessels; while the inhabitants of 
Beaufort, some eighty miles away—the rendez- 
vous for coal—were startled from their slumbers 
by the rattling of windows ; and, in the Fort it- 
self, a supposition prevailed that one of our 
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vessels had been destroyed. But even this faua- 
pas was the initiation of the downfall of the 
formidable Fort Fisher. 

There are hours in every life, serious and ter- 
rible. Let us drift aside a moment for a de- 
scription of that before a naval battle. Here, 
on a vessel, are hundreds of able, muscular, 
brave men in the flush of youth or vigor of man- 
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hood. To all appearances, life, for them, has 
an ample future. But the conflict, on the mor- 
row-—the stern reality, no excuse, no leave of 
absence, but a death-struggle with an enemy as 
eager for blood as for the cause they espouse. 
There is a hush, a smothered silence, fore and 
aft, below, in cabin, wardroom, cock-pit, gun- 
deck—everywhere. The bronzed faces of gal-: 
lant officers are sternly determined ; but the tone 
of the voice partakes a trifle more of sympathy, 
a feeling that we must help one another. The 
mirthful joke is not heard at the mess-table ; 
but deep thought is there. On the faces of the 
men, is detected uncertain hope; and an earnest 
willingness, in their ‘‘ Ay, ay, Sir!” Then 
comes the exchange of sealed parcels, letters, 
and requests for Home and friends, away among 
the hills, in the valleys, cities, villages, where 
safety is, and this hour to them not known. 
‘* Delivered, in case of death”—five simple 
words, but full of fearful portent. On deck, 
thrown thick is the sand—it is for the absorption 
of blood—his, mine, all, perhaps. 

Brothers of the Anchor and the Stripes! you 
have been there. Do you want a repetition ? 

At half past five, in the morning, the fleet 
formed the line of battle, and steamed on to 
the Fort. There was but one grander sight that 
day —the fight. These many v were arm- 
ored, outside, with chains, inside, with heavy 
guns, ready to belch their deadly hurtles upon 
the foe. The New Ironsides threw the first shot, 
at three minutes to one, in the afternoon, fol- 
lowed by the entire fleet—Monitors, Ships-of- 
the-line, second-raters, third-raters, Gun-boats 
—all opening their iron mouths at once. The 
deafening noise was like thunder—deep and 
heavy: the bang, bang of shell—all mingling 
with the screaming, flying bolts, like the melan- 
choly roar of the breaking surf; the curlin 
smoke and knots of clouds, from bursting shel 
of the fleet and the heavy batteries of the Fort, 
completed a scene never before equalled in 
naval warfare. On deck, the spectacle was 
wild, with the haggard looks of officers and 
men, covered with the dust of burnt sabots, 
their faces grimed with powder and perspiration ; 
eager, cool, and expectant; death from the 
enemy’s shots, accidents from bursting guns and 
scalding steam. 

While the bombardment was thus in full 
blast, the transports were landing the army up 
the beach, from the Fort. But a paltry ques- 
tion of rank—a mean spirit of jealousy between 
the land and water superiors—sacrificed the 
honor of the nation. Before all were debarked, 
the Major-general ordered not only further land- 
ing to cease, but that those already on shore 
should again return to the transports; and, the 
third day, they were under way towards the 
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North. Never was a victory more sure or more 
eee lost. The of the Fort had grown 
feeble; and the rebels afterward confessed that 
they were about to surrender. 

The opinions of private individuals are often 
commented upon without reserve ; but there is a 
great reluctance to criticise the judgment or the 
conduct of government officers. But when a 
General in command of an expedition has made 
a great failure and caused a great disaster, and 
that is owing entirely to his want of skill or of 
courage, there is no reason why we should not 
speak the plain, though unwelcome, truth. 

There can be no doubt, in the minds of all 
who took part in the December attack upon 
Fort Fisher, that, had the army officer in com- 
mand shown ordinary pluck—pluck involving 
thorough bravery and discretion—the formida- 
ble batteries on Federal-point would have suc- 
cumbed, on Christmas, 1864. Of this there is 
ample proof given by the action of the Govern- 
ment in assigning that distinguished General to 
his home, in Massachusetts, as his Headquarters, 
the proper place for the exercise of his great 
military genius and the growth of further ex- 

ive ideas—including powder-boats, debark- 
ing and embarking several thousand men, pre- 
viously equipped, at a great cost, and the general 
execration, by the Navy, in being covered with 


This is the least that can be said of the morti- 


fying failures of one of the greatest Expeditions 
ever undertaken, by land or sea. 


The Second Engagement. 


There is further conclusive evidence that what- 
ever may or can be said in condemnation of the 
Jiasco, in December, the Government itself con- 
sidered the matter in that light, by at once re- 
newing the attack; which was done by again 
concentrating a fleet as large and as powerful as 
that composing the experiment, seconded, how- 
ever, by land forces under a very different com- 
mand. , This was accomplished by the arrival, 
before the doomed Fort, of the fleet, on the 
thirteenth of January, 1865, together with trans- 
ports carrying eight thousand officers and men. 
At half-past four, in the morning, the debarking 
of the troops, under Major-general Terry, com- 
commenced; and, at half-past seven, in the 
morning, the Brooklyn opened upon the shore 
and, for their cover, at the same time, the 
iron-clads headed for the Fort. The latter be- 
gan firing at twenty minutes to nine, in the 
morning. Upon the landing of the troops, at 
four, in the afternoon, the fleet steamed in to 
join the Monitors, preserving a hot and continu- 
ous bombardment, until six in the afternoon. 
The curling smoke, the crimson sky, and the 
forked flames from the many iron dogs of war, 
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as the shades of evening fell, made up a scene 
rarely witnessed, and fearfully beautiful. The 
morrow was a repetition, without much interest, 
aside from stern results. 

On the fifteenth, the Sabbath, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, the army prepared for the final 
assault. The Fort had visibly weakened in its 
fire, and now ceased, altogether, while the Navy 
was silent, to avoid casualties to our forces 
ashore. From the fleet were also landed about 
twenty-five hundred marines and seamen ; and, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, the storming 
commenced. The Naval Brigade attempted an 
attack upon the eastern bastion, but were re- 
pulsed with heavy loss, the enemy opening a 
murderous fire of musketry, grape, and canister, 
literally mowing down the brave fellows, with- 
out mercy. The Army, at the same timé, 
charged upon the rear; and, at sun-down, eight 
traverses were taken. While the Navy were pre- 
paring for the morrow, at half-past ten o’clock 
in the evening, thundering cheers were heard 
from the Fort, and carried all along the shore ; 
and, then, from the decks of each vessel, arose 
a deafening shout. Fort Fisher had surrender- 
ed! ‘Yards were manned, sky-rockets and blue- 
lights filled the air, steam-whistles shrieked, and 
officers and men were mad with joy. 

The morning of the sixteenth, at half-past 
seven o'clock, opened with a terrible explosion 
from the Fort—it was the magazine. Columns 
of black smoke, sand, and debris of earth, and 
bodies, shot, heavenward ; and then followed an 
ominous silence. A creeping fear took posses- 
sion of the fleet; for how many of our own 
were there included ¢ 

Within the fallen Fort, were sights sickening 
and dreadful. Guns dunentel, guns split, 
guns broken; caps, clothes, bayonets, swords, 
muskets, rifles—scattered, battered, blood-stain- 
ed ; belts, knapsacks, powder, in bags, cartridg- 
es, dead horses, broken bottles, shells, cmicdiel, 
bullets, scabbards, bedding. And then the 
dead! Men in all postures, mangled in head 
and body, with brains out, but with perfect 
features, covered with sand and grimed with 
powder. Arms, legs, hands, faces distorted, 
swollen, all in the traverses, in the trenches, in 
green water-pools, in the bomb-proofs, upon the 
parapets, down the embankments, here, there, 
everywhere. Piles of dead men upon which the 
victorious soldiers were partaking of their lunch, 
while, in another place, the same ghastly table 
was made for the convenience of the euchre play- 
ers! The carrying past of the wounded, the 
groans of the dying, and the smell of blood and 
powder! 

The repulse of the Naval Brigade was mostly 
attributable to a piece of brass ordnance, a pres- 
ent from the English Government to the Confed- 
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eracy, made conspicuously so by an engraved 
endorsement to that effect. It was a breech- 
loader—-the projectiles attached to a card were 
about one hundred and fifty in number, the size 
of a rifle-ball; and the rapidity with which it 
could be fired was simply appalling. 

It has been a frequent custom among Chris- 
tian nations, before a battle, to offer supplica- 
tion to Almighty God, and to return thanks, 
after a victory. Thus, after the Battle of the 
Nile, Lord Nelson ordered a solemn religious 
service, throughout the fleet; and the French 
officers were greatly impressed by the spctacle of 
men, so brave in battle, bending low in humble 
acknowledgement of that Higher Power which 
rules alike over land and sea. But on this occa- 
sion, there was no public recognition of an Al- 
mighty Hand. Whatever prayers and thanks- 
givings may have been uttered, in secret, there 
was no mustering of a single ship’s crew for 
such a public service. We can but regret, for 
the religious character of our country, that such 
an acknowledgement was forgotten. What a 
noble sight it would have been, if, on the decks, 
but lately strewn ith sand and wet with blood, 
had now been sathered the crews of all the 
ships in that u.agnificent fleet, with uncovered 
heads and grateful hearts, uniting in thanks- 


giving to Almighty God for preservation and 
glorious victory. 


IX.—MAJOR CHILDS, U.S. A. 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH HIS FAMILY. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
[Continued from the November number. ] 


[On the twenty-second of January, 1837, General Jesup, 
leaving the Withlacooche, at the ‘* Cove,” or great bend, 
put in motion the main body of the army, under his imme- 
diate command, to attack the Indians and negroes in the 
strongholds which they were supposed to occupy, on the 
head-waters of the Ocklawaha, a tributary of the St. 
John’s. The movement was continued, as will be seen, 
with some success, to the head-waters of the Caloosahat- 
chee, near Lake Okeechobee, and to the Great Cypress- 
swamp. 

To this expedition the following Journal refers. The 
route seems to have been nearly along the dividing line 
between the waters of the Gulf and those of the Atlantic. 
The friendly Indians alluded to, were Creeks, of whom a 
Regiment, about seven hundred and fifiy warriors, under 
United States Officers, rendered, for a time, very good 
service.] 


Fort ARMSTRONG, Jan’y 21st, 1837. 
To day, has been all bustle and preparation 
to take the field, to-morrow, at day-light, in 
pursuit of the Indians. Our route is over a tract 
of country little known, and towards the head- 
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waters of the St. John’s and Ocklawaha. We 
go with the expectation of finding Phillip’s and 
umper’s bands. I have only this moment got- 
ten through my official duties; prepared my 
provisions for sixteen days; and packed my 
saddle-bags. The troops have returned and been 
organized into two Brigades—the First, under 
General Armistead, the Second, under General 
Henderson. The Artillery is divided into two 
Regiments, one to each Brigade. 

To day, the order was issued to march, to- 
morrow, at daylight. The allowances are, to 
each Company of sixty men, three tents; one 
common tent to every three officers ; to each offi- 
cer a horse, a bushel of corn, eighty pounds of 
baggage, in which is included sixteen days’ pro- 
visions: four days’ rations to be cooked. So 
you may bring your father to view, dressed in a 
soldier’s jacket and pantaloons; with a haver- 
sack stuck out with four days’ bread and meat; 
mounted on a horse already saddled with a bag 
of corn and a pair of saddle-bags. : 

Now for the news. I mentioned, I believe, to 
your mother, that an Indian taken prisoner had 
promised to lead our troops to a place where 
there were twenty or thirty men, women, and 
children ready to surrender; and that Colonel 
Foster, with the Indian for a guide, had been 
sent on the expedition, with four or five hundred 
men. express arrived from him, this even- 
ing, saying that, on the way, they fell in with 
two hostile Indians, twelve women and children, 
and six negro men; the two Indians were killed, 
unfortunately, by the Georgia Volunteers, after 
(it is said) they had thrown down their arms. 
The Indian women say that the party to which 
they belong will surrender; and we take this as 
a good omen that the other Indians will do so 
likewise, if we can ever come upon them. Our 
next express from Colonel Foster is looked for 
with great interest. 

January 23d. Tn my last letter, I mentioned 
that the next morning the army would march in 
pursuit of the Indians—Jumper and Micanopy. 
We did so, with from eleven to twelve hundred 
men. This is the evening of the second day—we 
have been marching over new ground; and are 
now encamped where, probably, a white man 
never was before. Our first day’s march was 
productive of no event worth relating; this 
morning, about ten o’clock, we came to a de- 
serted Indian village, where we found two white 
scalps. It appears that, not long since, they 
had been engaged in a scalp-dance; as about 
twenty sticks, ten feet long, were stuck in the 
ground, in a circle, twelve feet in diameter, in 
the centre of which there had been a fire; out- 
side of these stakes, on which they hung the 
scalps, was a deep path, made by continually 
walking or dancing, in the same circle. One of 
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the scalps appeared to be that of a child, hay- 
ing beautiful flaxen hair, in ringlets. Other de- 
serted vi were discovered by the mounted 
men—one of forty houses, another of six—in 
the former, they found a ¢ many tools, such 
as saws, augers, etc., etc.; in the latter, a copy of 
Spaulding’s Roman History. Towards evening, 
the advanced of mounted men and friend. 
ly Indians took prisoner a negro, who promised 
to lead them to the place of concealment of an 
Indian, very important to us, named Cooper ; 
the result we do not know, as we are now three 
miles from the above-mentioned party, not hav- 
ing been able to come up with them. To-mor- 
row may be an interesting day; so I will bid 
you ‘‘Good-night,” and retire to my blanket, 
after commending myself and the dear ones at 
home, to Him who is able to keep us from dan- 
ger, seen and unseen. 

January 24th. We have been marching over 
high, rolling country, that strikes the eye, at 
every -point, as beautiful—sheets of water, at 
short intervals, adding to the interest and varie- 
ty of the landscape ; still, the country is only fit 
for the savage, and for him nothing could be 
better. The more we know of Florida, the less 
we are surprised that the Indian is loth to leave 
it. This day has been interesting and important 
—the friendly Indians and mounted-men I men- 
tioned, last evening, as being in pursuit of 
Cooper, rejoined us about eleven o’clock. They 
started early this morning, before daylight, with 
the negro guide, and came to a lake of water, in 
whose center was what appeared to be an island, 
where Cooper was supposed to be—the guide 
Said the Indians went to it in canoes; but, on 
‘questioning him, as to where they went to hunt, 
he said they would go without their boats and 
be gone half a day; that when they left their 
huts they would scatter so as to leave no trail. 
About fifty of our Indians were sent into a ham- 
mock to see if they could find a trail leadin 
towards this supposed island ; and if they foun 
“one, they were ordered to come back and report. 
They went in and, in a short time, discovered a 
trail and followed it. Instead of coming back, 
and reporting, they continued on; and, in a 
short time, discovered two or three huts ; imme-: 
diately gave the war-whoop; and rushed on. 
The first person that came out was Cooper, whom 
they shot down; the second was his son, a young 
warrior of seventeen or eighteen, who ran to the 
water, to escape, ina canoe; the third was an 
Indian, Euchee Billy; the fourth is supposed to 
be an Indian Doctor. Two officers were with 
them, when they discovered the trail, but were 
unable to keep up; and only arrived after the 
fourth Indian was wounded, in time to knock 
up the rifle of one of our Indians who was aim- 
ing at the wounded man. In the meantime, this 
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wounded Indian, who had his rifle in his hand, 
shot the one whom the officer had prevented 
from firing, through the breast; we fear mortal- 
ly. The hostile was soon a corpse; and all the 
scalps were taken. They then made prisoners, 
Cooper’s wife and three children, one, a boy of 
fifteen; another woman and two children; two 
negro men; two negro women, with their child- 
ren—in all seventeen. Cooper was the leader of 
Micanopy’s warriors. He was at Dade’s Massa- 
cre ; at the scalp-dance, mentioned, last evening ; 
and has been in almost every action they have 
had—was a daring and cruel savage. He, as 
well as one other of those killed, was wounded 
at Wahoo Swamp; and had retired to this spot, 
with his Doctor, for the recovery of his wound. 
Our Indians were much opposed to the burying 
of the hostile Indians; but this was done. 
Cooper’s wife requested that her husband and 
son might be put in the same grave; but discov- 
ered no emotion, as she gazed on their dead 
bodies—the boy of fifteen was observed to shed 
tears, for a moment, when his brother’s body 
was brought out of the water. This stoicism, 
you know, is an Indian characteristic. In 
searching this hammock, three warriors were lost, 
(a Company of them are mounted). After call- 
ing, firing guns, and looking for them, a long 
time, a small party was left ; and the remainder 
joined the army. After we were encamped, this 
evening, the party came in without them, and 
quite an excitement was produced by the sup- 
posed loss of these men; no one doubting that 
they had fallen, or would fall, into the hands of 
the hostile Indians. To our great relief, they 
came in, soon after dark, having discovered 
other Indian huts, and heard a great many In- 
dian whoops. Just before we encamped, the 
officer in charge of the Pioneers, who was cut- 
ting a road through a hammock for us to march 
in, to-morrow, saw two Indians, ahead. They 
are, no doubt, scouts; and we expect an alarm, 
to-night—possibly a fight, to-morrow. I being 
officer of the day, have command of the ad- 
vanced-guard, a post very much sought after, by 
those who have not yet had an opportunity to 
draw their swords against the foe. Having 
brought up the events of the day, I must now 
bid you ‘‘ Good-night ’—not to sleep, as I trust 
you are doing now, but ‘‘to guard the camp 
‘* from foes erect —one more * Good-night.” * 

January 26th. I omitted my journal last 


* In explanation of the movements of the Army, at this 
time, General Jesup said: “It was ascertained from the 
“ prisoners that the principal Indian and negro force had 
“retired from the Ocklawaha, in a South-easterly direc- 
“ tion, towards the head of the Caloosahatchee. Pursuit 
“ was immediately commenced, with no other guide than 
‘¢ the track of their ponies and cattle.’ 
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evening, because I had little to say of the events 
of the day. We commenced our march, as 
usual, and after proceeding four or five miles, 
found ourselves on the wrong trail. We retraced 
our steps, a mile, and struck off to the right, ex- 
ing to come into the one we had lost. Ina 
short time, Generals, Indians, and guides were 
at fault; the result was, at two o’clock, we en- 
camped, sending the Indians out to discover the 
trail. They found one, but not the one we 
wanted; it was supposed, however, to lead to 
it. This morning, we started early and have 
marched fifteen or sixteen miles without coming 
to it. To-night, we know not where we are. 
Our wish is to go to the Cypress Swamp—no 
one knows whether we are now on the right 
trail; so, guessing aad speculating on our posi- 
tion, are all that can be heard, this evening. A 
mariner, at sea, without a compass, is no worse 
off than we are; except that we have a back 
track, and this I fear we shall have to take. 
Friday evening, or, rather, Saturday morn- 
ing, at one o'clock, Jan’y 27th. Ihave just re- 
turned from a fatiguing and exciting day’s 
march. We started, this morning, and soon 
came to the right trail; found it fresh, with the 
appearance of being much traveled. We had 
evidently come to the Big Cypress Swamp; and 
this was the place where we expected to find the 
Indians. The scouts had been out, several 
hours; and no reports coming from them, we 
were induced to believe that we should not be 
able to find their trail into this swamp, and we 
were about encamping, when an express arrived 
for reinforcements, saying that the advance was 
engaged witk the Indians. We immediately 
started, in double quick time, and marched five 
miles, in an hour and ten minutes, and arrived 
at the place where a party of negroes had been 
surprised and taken prisoners; the balance, sup- 
posed to be about fifty men, made their escape 
into the swamp, where they were pursued by a 
Company of Marines, Volunteers, and Indians, 
who came, in a quarter of a mile, to a deep run, 
over which a tree, on each side, had been felled, 
the tops meeting in the middle. Here, the In- 
dians had left their packs and ponies ; and, here, 
they had commenced a fire upon our men, kill- 
ing one and wounding three. Our troops, how- 
ever, crossed, and pursued them, until night, 
— another Marine killed, and another 
wounded. When our Brigade arrived, General 
Jesup took a part of it, and went into the swamp, 
in another direction, and came upon fifty Indian 
huts, where the meat was on the fire, cooking, 
and all their utensils were scattered about. But 
no Indians could be found ; and, night coming 
on, we returned; some of the men having 
marched twenty-five miles. 
The swamp is very wet, and in passing through 
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it, we sink to our knees—sometimes to our waist. 
After a toilsome march, in the swamp, we came 
to a pine-barren—on these the Indians live. 
Plunging again into the swamp, you emerge 
upon another ‘‘barren;” and so on, to what 
extent we do not know. The result of to-day’s 
work is twenty-five negro prisoners—men, women, 
and children. General Jesup’s Orderly was sent 
back with orders; mistook the trail; was way- 
laid by five or six negroes; shot; and stripped of 
every article of his clothing. 

Jan’y 28th. We started, this morning, for a 
place called Topcaliga, where Micanopy is sup- 
posed to be ; and soon came upon the borders of 
a beautiful lake, which, the prisoners say, is 
called by the above name. We continued 
marching near the margin, all day; and have 
collected between four and five hundred cattle 
—showing, evidently, that we are in the neigh- 
borhood of Indians. General Jesup sent a 
negro, whom he took, yesterday, in advance, 
with offers of terms to Jumper and his band. 
The negro says both Jumper and Micanopy are 
anxious to come in, if they can be assured of 
their lives. We have, as hostages for his return, 
his wife and four children—he is to be batk to- 
morrow night ; and we are anxiously awaiting 
his return. It is now raining; the drops sift 


through my tent, in delicate particles, just 


enough to remind me that my habitation ‘is in 
“*the tented field.” Yesterday, an Order was 
issued reducing the ration of bread to siz ounces, 
and the forage for horses to one half—short al- 
lowance for man and beast. If unsuccessful, we 
shall probably be reduced to the cattle alone, 
which we are driving with us, as we know not 
when we shall come to supplies, in consequence 
of our utter ignorance of the country through 
which we are marching. 

Jan’y 29th. I mentioned, last evening, that 
it was raining—it increased in violence until three 
o'clock, to-day, drenching the poor men; some 
of whom are without tents; and those who 
have them are but a little better off. This has 
been a day of great confusion, as you can readi- 
ly imagine, in a camp of thirteen hundred men, 
six hundred horses, seven hundred cattle ; men 
cutting wood to keep themselves warm; cows 
lowing ; asses braying ; horses stamping. If a 
man wanted a pound of meat, he went to the 
pen and shot a beef to get it, such is the abund- 
ance of cattle we have found on the immense 
prairies that border this lake. Here, the Indians 
had driven their cattle, for safety, where the 
foot of a white man never.trod before. By mis- 
taking the trail, as I mentioned, some days ago 
—we did not, at last, find the one we were in 
search of—we have got in the rear of the In- 
dians. Had we gone the way we wanted to 
go, we should have probably come to this spot ; 
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but the Indians wouid have been before us ; as it 
is, we have headed them; got their cattle; and 
they are, no doubt, in great numbers, in this im- 
penetrable Cypress Swamp, on our right, ex- 
tending for miles and miles. This we consider 
a great piece of good luck. The scouts, that 
were out to discover the country, came to a 
stream on whose margin was a tree, hewn on one 
side: on it was drawn a:canoe and four men 
represented as paddling, to indicate that the 
water could not be crossed, by wading. On an- 
other tree, several letters were cut—‘‘ c—h-a- 
‘*o.q.” What they mean we know not. On 
another, steps were cut in, for twenty feet up, to 
a place of look-out, etc. The negro, sent off, 
yesterday, has returned, bearing from the Indians 
a white flag! All immediately ran to Head- 
quarters, to learn the news. General Jesup told 
him not to speak to any one, until he was ready 
to question him. Of course, we took ourselves 
off; disappointed and grumbling. General 
Jesup took him into his tent, and, after hearing 
his story, sent for the General officers and Staff, 
and confided the matter to them; and enjoined 
secrecy. Then we grumbled still more; but, at 
last,. we found one officer who did not under- 
stand the communication as confidential ; and it 
leaked out; and this is it: The negro did not 
see Jumper; but he saw the celebrated negro, 
Abraham, who has great influence with the In- 
dians; and delivered to him Jesup’s message. 
Its import was, he wanted a talk with them, 
about Peace; and, if they would come in, he 
pledged his word that they should depart again, 
in safety, even if they determined to continue 
the war. Abrahata sent back a white flag, as a 
token of peace, with g promise to come in, with 
the Chiefs, to-morrow, and hold a talk. 

Feb. 2d. Monday was a day of great anxiety 
with us, for fear Abraham would not come in, as 
he had promised; but, about three o’clock, our 
apprehensions were dispelled by his black maj- 
esty walking into camp, with a white flag, which, 


with great grace and dignity, he stuck into the. 


ground, by the flag-staff, before the General’s 
tent; and walked in. The purport of his con- 
versation was, that Jumper and Micanopy were 
anxious for peace; and that he would bring 
them in, to-day, to have a talk. We have con- 
sequently fallen back to our last encampment, 
twelve miles on our way to Fort Armstrong. 
The hour has passed, at which they were to 
be here; and all is anxiety and fear. Abraham 
is an intelligent negro, cross-eyed, with a bad 
countenance; and his influence is unlimited. 
This moment, I hear them say the flag is in sight. 
Iresume my pen, tosay that no one appeared 
with th but Abraham. He said Jumper 
and some oth r Indians had gone to some other 
place, cxpecting to meet General Jesup, there. 
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The General sent Abraham and two of his Stafi 
after them. 
[To BE ConTINUED. } 


X.—FPLOTSAM. 


[These ecraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘‘ as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to se- 
cure for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions. —Ep. His. Maa.) 


Joun ApDAMs’s JEALOUSY OF WASHINGTON. 


One of the most singular infirmities of the 
race of the Adams’s, of Quincy, has been their 
jealousy of men who had, or were in the danger 
of acquiring, a higher public reputation than 
themselves. ‘‘Old John Adams,” as he was 
called—the second President of the United 
States—was jealous of nearly every great man of 
his time ; even of those whose general political 
objects and aims were coincident with his own. 
Of Hamilton, whose great abilities and patriotic 
efforts were most instrumental in carrying out 
the very ends that Adams himself sought to 
bring about, he could not bear to hear any one 
speak in praise. And, incredible to say, his 
jealousy of Washington was not at all less. With 
Jefferson, of whom he had been more than 
jealous, he finally coalesced, to the ruin of his 
own party, from equal jealousy of Washington 
and Hamilton both. All this was perfectly un- 
derstood in the close of the last century; and 
we have accounts of it from Hamilton, McHenry, 
Sedgwick, and other witnesses of indubitable 
credit in those times. 

The same sort of insanity beset John Quincy 
Adams. Upon Webster, so infinitely his supe- 
rior, and who gave such imperishable glory to 
the very State which the family of the Adams’s, 
for some time, seemed to own as an inheritance, 
he made, through mere jealousy, assaults of the 
most ridiculous character; and even of Lord 
Brougham no one could speak words of praise, 
and not see the old man’s face cloud with dis- 
content. 

These things, in the general, have long been 
known; but we are able to put before our read- 
ers, to-day, an evidence on the subject of which 
we speak, in regard to old John Adams, of 
which the world has hitherto not been possessed, 
and which is superior to any, in authenticity. 
The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, among 
its late most valuable acquisitions, has become 
the owner of a series of original letters of both 
the Adams’s, Jobn and John Quincy. They will, 
we presume, in due time, be published. Of one 
of them we have taken a copy. It is a letter to 
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a particular friend, who had written to old Mr. 
Adams, in July, 1806, paying him very high com- 
pliments ; and, as we infer from an endorsement 
on one of the letters, referring to a letter of 
General Washington to Adams, dated in the crit- 
ical season of 1798, in which Washington writes 
thus: 
** Mount VERNON, July 13, 1798. 

‘* Believe me, Sir, no one can more cordially 
‘* approve of the wise and prudent measures of 
‘your administration. They ought to inspire 
*¢ universal confidence,” 


Old John Adams breaks forth as follows, in 
reply to his friend who had thus alluded to 
Washington : 

** Quincy, Aug. 23, 1806. 
‘* DEAR Sir: 

‘*In your letter of the 7th of July, you flat- 
‘ter me with very high eulogies, and complete 
‘* the climax of them with the opinion of Wash- 
‘ington. For the future, I pray you to spare 
‘* yourself the trouble of quoting that great au- 
‘* thority in my favor. Although no man has a 
‘more settled opinion of his integrity and vir- 
* tues than myself, I, nevertheless, desire that my 
‘life, actions, and administration may be con- 
“‘demned to everlasting oblivion, and, I will 


‘* add, infamy, if they cannot be defended by 8 


‘*their own intrinsic merit and without the aid 
‘‘of Mr. Washington’s judgment. The Feder- 


** alists, as they are called by themselves and by 
‘* their enemies, have done themselves and their | 
** country incalculable injury, by making Wasbh- | 
‘‘ington their military, political, religious, and 


‘* even moral, pope, and ascribing everything to 
* him. Shock Samuel Adams, John Jay, 
**and SEVERAL others have been MUCH MORE es- 
‘* sential characters to America than Washington. 
‘* Another character, almost forgotten, of more 
‘¢importance than any of them all, was James 
“Otis. It is to offend against eternal justice to 
‘* give to one, as this people do, the merits of so 
‘‘many. Itis an effectual extinguisher of all 
‘¢ patriotism and all public virtue, and throwing 
‘¢the nation wholly into the hands of intrigue. 
‘‘'You lament the growth of corruption, very 
‘¢ justly, but there is none more poisonous, than 
*¢the eternal puffing and trumpeting of Wash- 
‘¢ing and Franklin, and the incessant abuse of 
‘¢the REAL Fathers of their country.” 


Was there ever such an exhibition of human 
weakness—indeed, of something worse than 
weakness, merely ? 

That any honest man, as old John Adams cer- 
tainly was, should have been jealous of Wash- 
ington, at any time, appears incredible. But the 
absurdity of the thing seems less, when they 
were both alive, both in office, and both stand- 
ing before the world, gazed upon and comment- 
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ed on, by those about and below them. But 
here, Washington had been in his grave, for 
years. Mr. Adams’s own political career was 
ended; for he had himself, by his jealousy of 
every = man in it, destroyed the party to 
which he belonged. Hopes and fears had had 
their course with him, and ought to have ‘‘ left 
‘* his heart composed, his intellect at rest.” But 
that still—from the shades of Quincy —from the 
retirement of his own study, surrounded by the 
writings and images of sages and philosophers— 
he should thus break forth and record, in writ- 
ing, his envy of Washington—break forth and 
record it, on a mere allusion to Washington— 
to Washington too, so kind, so considerate, so 
magnanimous, bearing so valuable testimony to 
his own adminisiration, in the epoch of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts, when the fury of fac- 
tion was pouring forth its invectives upon him 
—is almost incredible. 

How signally does the letter, which we here 
print, vindicate the memorable remarks of Ham- 
ilton, made on him, in 1801 —( Hamilton’s Works, 
vii, 687); who, paying just tribute to his integrity, 

litical learning, and services during the Revo- 
ution, yet declared that he was a man of an 
imagination sublimated and eccentric; of the 
rossest indiscretion; to which were added, 
**the unfortunate foibles of a vanity without 
‘*bounds and a jealousy capable of discolor- 
‘*ing every object! ”—Philadelphia Legal Ga- 
zette, December 15, 1871. 


JusTICcE To Mc CLELLAN. 


The following is from Gideon Welles, a mem- 
ber of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet. While it needs 
no comment, it confirms many things said by us, 
during the war, and recalls many memories, 
when Washington came within an ace of being 
overcome by the Confederates, and would but 
for the facts related below. The period alluded 
to is immediately after the defeat of Pope, in 
front of Washington, and when the advance of 
the victorious enemy upon the National Capital 
carried dismay throughout the country : 

‘* At the stated Cabinet meeting, on Tuesday, 
‘*the second of September, while the whole 
‘*community was stirred up and in confusion 
‘and affairs were gloomy, beyond anythin 
‘*that had previously occurred, Stanton enter 
**the Council-room, a few minutes in advance 
‘of Mr. Lincoln, and said, with great excite- 
‘*ment, he had just learned from General Hal- 
**leck that the President had placed McClellan 
‘*in command of the forces in Washington. 
‘*The information was surprising and, in view 
‘*of the prevailing excitement against that offi- 
‘*cer, alarming. The President soon came in, 
‘and, in answer to an inquiry from Mr. Chase, 
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‘* confirmed what Stanton had stated. General 
‘*regret was expressed; and Stanton, with 
**some feeling, remarked that no Order to that 
‘* effect had issued from the War Department. 
‘* The President, calmly, but with some empha- 
‘* sis, said the Order was his ; and he would be 
‘**responsible for it, to the country. ‘ With a 
‘* retreating and demoralized army tumbling in 
** €ypon us, and, alarm and panic in the com- 
** «munity, it was necessary,’ the President said, 
‘**that something should be done; but there 
** “seemed to be no one to do it.’ He, there- 
*¢ fore, had directed McClellan, who knew this 
** whole ground, who was the best organizer in 
‘*the army, whose faculty was to organize and 
* defend, and who would here act upon the de- 
‘*fensive, to take this defeated and broken 
‘* army and reorganize it.” 

The St. Louis Republican contributes an anec- 
dote relating to this crisis : 

** McClellan, stripped of his command and 
‘* left a spectator of disasters he was powerless 
**to avert, had retired to Washington, and was 
“ sitting, one evening, in his office, in company 
‘* with Delos B. Sackett, now Inspector-general 
‘‘of the Army. This officer had been on 
** McClellan’s Staff, during the Peninsula Cam- 
‘* paign, and was, consequently, perfectly famil- 
‘jar with the embarrassments under which he 
‘*had labored. They were conversing upon the 
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‘* gloomy situation of affairs, and indulging in 
**those reflections which that situation would 
‘naturally give rise to, when, suddenly, there 


‘* was asharp ring at the door-bell. The servant 
**came in, and announced the President and 
‘*General Halleck. McClellan rose, at once, 
‘‘and seeitig his distinguished visitors in the 
‘*hall, ushered them into a private reception- 
“room, in the rear. After a brief consultation, 
“he accompanied them to a carriage in waiting ; 
‘* returned to the office ; and remarked, quietly : 
‘“** Well, Sackett, I am in command of the 
*** Potomac again.’ His friend started up, in 
‘* surprise, and exclaimed instinctively, ‘I hope, 
‘* «General, you did not accept it without suita- 
‘“* «ble guarantees ’"—meaning guarantees against 
‘* further interference, on the part of the Execu- 
**tive. McClellan looked at him with a pecu- 
‘* liarly solemn expression he could never after- 
‘wards forget, and said, very slowly and 
** deliberately: ‘Sir, when the President of the 
*¢ * United States tells me, with tears in his eyes, 
‘* “that Iam the only man who can take com- 
*¢©mand of this Army and save the country, it 
‘**is no time to ask for guarantees. We will 
‘** leave for the front, to-morrow morning, at 
“* ¢ daylight.’’ 

‘They did leave at daylight, and the Cam- 
**paign of Antietam did save the country.”— 
Doylestown Democrat. 
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History OF THE IsLE oF SHOALS. 


The group of rocky is'ands known as the Isle 
of Shoals, figures somewhat largely upon the 
page of history. They were discovered, in 1614, ° 

y Captain John Smith; visited, in 1623, by 
Christopher Leavitt ; and, in 1645, three brothers 
from Wales—Robert, John, and Richard Cutts 
—made a permanent settlement. England and 
Wales furnished additional colonists until, in 
1650, the settlement had increased sufficiently to 
support a Minister, Rev. John Brock, who lived 
there twelve years. In May, 1661, the General 
Court incorporated the Islands into a town called 
Appledore, and invested it with the powers and 
privileges of other towns. In 1670, forty fami- 
lies removed from Hog-island, now Appledore, 
to Star-island. William Pepperell, of Cornwall, 
England, settled, in 1676, and remained twenty 
years, carrying on an extensive fishery. He 
afterwards removed to Kittery-point; and was 
the father of Sir William Pepperill, the hero of 
Louisburg.. ; 

For a century previous to the Revolution, there 
were from two to six hundred inhabitants on the 
Islands. They had a church, a school-house, 
and a Court-house. The fishing business had 
become quite extensive—some four hundred 
quintals of fish were yearly caught, and cured, 
and found ready sale. , 

The religious history of the Shoals is memor- 
able. Says a historian: ‘‘ Those islands bore 
‘some of the foot-prints of New England 
‘* christianity and civilization. They were, for 
**a long time, the abode of intelligence, refine- 
** ment, and virtue.” From 1640 to 1775, ‘‘ the 
‘church was in a flourishing condition and had 
** a succession of Ministers—Hall, Brock, Belcher, 
‘* Moody, Tucke, and Shaw, all of whom were 
** good and faithful men.” 

It may not be uninteresting to notice some of 
the particulars incident to the settlement of Mr. 
Tucke. On the town-recerds of Gosport is the 
following : 


‘* At a general meeting of the freeholders 
‘*and others of the inhabitants of Star Island, 
** alias Gosport, duly qualified to vote, on the 
‘18th day of December, 1731, and according 
‘* to notification given under the hands of the 
‘* Selectmen, Dec. the 11th, 1731, the question 
‘* being asked at the said meeting, by the Mod- 
‘‘ erator, whether it was their mind to make 


**choice of the Rev. John Tucke to be their ~ 


‘* Minister, and whether they did chose him to 
‘* settle among them in the work of the ministry 
‘*in case he should accept; and it passed in the 
‘* affirmative.” 

They were not unmindful of his temporal ne- 
cessities, and offered him what was then deemed 
a liberal support. ‘*It was also voted to give 
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‘‘and allow to the said Mr. John Tucke, annu- | timothy and clover rivaling in growth any grass- 
‘*ally, for his support, one hundred and ten|es found around Montreal and Quebec. He 
‘*pounds in money, or bills of credit, so long | also states that most of the cereals and all garden 
‘‘as it shall please God to continue him among | vegetables can be raised in perfection. 
‘* us in the work of the ministry. The island slopes gradually from its elevated 
‘* It was also voted to give the Rev. Mr. John | northern coast to the grassy savannas which face 
‘* Tucke fifty pounds, in money, by the last of | the South shore, and thus, in some measure, the 
‘* May next, towards building him a house him- | fertile portion of the country is protected from 
‘self ; but in case he should thereafter remove | the wintry blast. Now the natives of Norway, 
‘*from us, he shall be obliged to give us the | and Sweden, and other countries of high lati- 
** refnsal of buying the house and abate us fifty | tudes, invariably delight in an msular residence, 
‘* pounds in the price.” | where fish can be had in abundance, and where 
Provision was made for any possible deprecia- | they can also benefit by cultivating a farm. It 
tion in the value of money, a fact which some | is well known that the large Colonies of these 


Religious Societies of these latter days would | 
do well to vote, also, for additional support, | 
when required. ‘‘ As the value of money shall | 
‘* fail, we will make the aforesaid one hundred | 
‘**and ten pounds as it is now, and will be ready | 
‘* to enlarge his salary as his circumstances shall | 
‘* require and our own abilities allow.” 

Another act passed at a town-meeting shows | 
the religious character of the people: ‘‘ It was | 
“also voted that the 13th day of July next, be | 
‘* observed as a day of fasting and prayer, to 
‘** beg God’s blessing on the affair of settling a 
‘* Minister among us.” 

The letter of acceptance of Mr. Tucke is re- 
corded in full. He served as Pastor forty-four 
years ; and died on the twelfth of August, 1776. 
At the time of his death, the prosperity of the 
Shoals was at its height. His grave was acci- 
dentally discovered, in 1800; and Hon. Dudley | 
A. Tyng, long interested in the islanders, placed 
over it a stone slab with appropriate inscriptions, 
a part of which is still legible. 

The settlement of the Shoals flourished until | 
the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, 
when the inbabitants were ordered to quit the 
Islands. Most of them complied and found 
houses in the neighboring sea-port towns. 

The Shoals are now becoming an attractive 
summer resort. On Star-island are several in- 
viting boarding-houses. On Appledore-island 
is one of the largest and best hotels on the 
coast. The present population of the islands is 
about one hundred and fifty souls.—Maine 
Farmer. 





AN EASTERN LAND OF PROMISE. 


An opinion, as universal as it is unfounded, is 
that the island of Anticosti is unfit for the resi- | 


nationalities, which have settled in the prairie 
States of the West, are not satisfied. They 
look in vain for the rolling sea, woody glen, and 
all to which they were accustomed in the father- 
land. Itis with pleasure we learn that a Com- 
pany has recently been formed with the Hon. D. 


| Price and W. L. Forsyth, Esq., of Quebec, as 


two of the Directors, to survey, improve, and 
colonize the island of Anticosti. The Secretary, 
Mr. Coster, is a native of the North of Europe, 
and he intends setting several thousands of emi- 
grants—chiefly his own conntrymen—on. the 
arable lands, which will be surveyed as soon as 
possible. 

There is something very interesting about the 
title under which this island is held by the pres- 


| ent wealthy Company. The island was given by 


the French King, as a fief, to one Juliet. It first 
belonged to the Province of Newfoundland, and 
afterwards to that of Lower Canada. When 


| the feudal system was abolished, there being no 
| tenants on the island, the Seigneur became the 


possessor of the whole soil, in fee-simple, since 
which time it has been held jointly by a variety 
of persons, chief among whom are the Forsyth 
family of Quebec. The title to this immense 
possession seems to have been fully acknowledg- 
ed by the Quebec Parliament, by an Act passed 
last Session. —Montreal Witness. 


Tue OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 
The Old Oaken Bueket was written by Samuel 


|B. Woodworth, while he was a journeyman 
| printer, working in an office at the corner of 
| Chambers and Chatham - streets, New York. 


Near by, on Frankfort-street, was a drinking- 
house kept by a man named Mallory, where 
Woodworth and several particular friends used 


dence of man. On the contrary, it is stated by | to resort. One afternoon, the liquor was super- 
Sir William Logan, Government Geologist, to | excellent. Woodworth seemed inspired by it; 
contain ‘‘ upwards of one million acres of land, | for, after taking a draught, he set his glass 
‘of the very best quality, similar to the fine, | upon the table, and smacking his lips, declared 
‘‘ arable soil of Ontario and the Eastern town-| Mallory’s eaw de vie was superior to anything 
‘*ships;”’ and Mr. Couper, a Canadian natural- | that he bad ever tasted. 

ist, who paid it a visit, last Spring, saw wild| ‘‘ No,” said Mallory, ‘‘yon are mistaken ; 

His. Mae. Vor. IT. 25. 
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‘there was one which, in both of our estima- 
‘* tions, far surpassed this, as a drink.” 

“ What was that?” asked Woodworth, du- 
biously. 

‘The draughts of pure, fresh spring-water that | 
‘*« we used to drink from the old oaken bucket 
**that hung in the well, after our return from 
‘* the labors of the field, on a sultry day.” 

The tear-drops glistened, for a moment, in 
Woodworth’s eye. ‘ True, true,” he replied, 
ana, shortly afterward, quitted the place. He 
immediately returned to the office; grasped a 
pen; and, in half an hour, the Old Oaken 
Bucket, one of the most delightful compositions | 
in our language, was ready, in manuscript, to 
be embalmed in the memories of succeeding 
generations. 





| 1635. 
|and this tree was thus marked but four years 
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| grains which had grown over the scarf, which 
| had been cut. 


By whom, and for what purpose, was this 


| tree thus marked? It must have been done 


somewhere about the year 1624. Champlain, 
who discovered and gave his name to our lake, 
in the year 1609, was frequently about the lake, 
from that time down to the year he died, in 
The Pilgrims landed in the year 1620; 


later. In the year 1623, the English had begun 


| settlements at Portsmouth and Dover; and, in 


the year 1633, had penetrated the wilderness to 
Windsor, Connecticut. It was these advancing 


| settlements that aroused the jealousy of the 
| Indians and led to the conspiracy, formed by the 


Narragansetts and other tribes, for the total ex- 


| termination of the English. This tree may have 


THE BurRNHAM CLAIM. 


Edward Payson, Esq., informs the Press that | 
the result of his mission to Europe, in behalf of | 
the Burnham heirs, was perfectly satisfactory. 
He considers the matter of the claim as fully | 
settled. It is the wish of the Burnham Associ- | 
ation that nothing shall be communicated to the 
public in regard to the claim, until the appear- | 
ance of the pamphlet giving a detailed account 
of Mr. Payson’s proceedings. This pamphlet is | 
now in the hands of the printer. Mr. Payson | 
intimates that the result of his mission was a | 
negative; and that the much talked of Will of | 
Benjamin Burnham has no existence, and that | 
the Burnham family have no claims upon any | 
property in England.—Maine Farmer. 


Scraps—Mr. Micajah Mott, of Alburgh, Maine, 
in 1864, cut on his farm a hemlock-tree, which 
has been the subject of considerable interest to | 
antiquaries and lovers of the marvellous. 

The tree stood in a hemlock grove, about 
three-fourths of a mile from the lake, and from | 
which he cut a stick of timber, forty feet in | 
length, squaring eight by ten inches. After | 


| seeker. 
| distinguished by ol 
| on every side. 


been marked by some of those Indian war- 


| parties, which made this section the theatre of 


wars and a scene of havoc and cruelty of the 
most appalling character, or by Champlain him- 
self, on some of his expeditions while camping 
in this thicket of hemlocks. 


Mr. Mott preserved this for several years, in- 
tending it for the Antiquarian Society; but, 
some time, in his absence from home, it was 
burned by his hired man, which is much to be 
regretted. 


—In Newport, the old and the new are close- 


ly intermingled. The quaint old town, by the 
water, and the more pretentious city, on the hill, 
are equally objects of interest to the pleasure- 
Relics of past generations and places 

Feseclibiions are to be found, 
Historical scenes abound with 
us, but like all things else, they are subject to 
decay, andthe hand of improvement is fast 
sweeping them away. Even now, while I write, 


, the old Penrose House, on Church-street, is de- 


molishing, to give place to a more modern struc- 
ture. This house, of late years so dilapidated, 
was once the Assembly-room of Newport; and 
Mrs. Cowley, the keeper, one hundred and fifty 


felling the tree, he discovered, near the butt, a| years ago, was known to all the region round. 
bulge; and, thinking it might prove unsound, | It was here tuat Prince de Broglie, Count de 
cut off five or six feet, but found it perfectly | Rochambeau, and other officers of the French 
sound. The butt cut off, he drew it home for Army, then quartered in Newport, gave a grand 
wood, and, upon splitting it, found that, when | Ball to the ladies and gentlemen of the town. 
the tree was about eight inches in diameter, it | Here, also, the citizens honored Washington and 
had been hewed, on four sides, with an axe or | Rochambeau, at the time of Washington’s first 
some other sharp tool, about eighteen inches in | visit to Rhode Island. eee ge opened the 
length and perfectly smooth, leaving the tree | ball with Newport’s reigning belle, a Miss Cham- 
nearly square, except upon one corner, where | plain, as partner, the lady selecting A Successful 
the bark had been left in a strip about three | Campaign, then in high favor, for the first dance. 
inches wide. The tree had grown and complete- | And here, when Peace was declared, and Wash- 
ly covered this scarf or hewing, having no ex- | ington was our President, a second grand enter- 
ternal indication except the slight bulge spoken | tainment was held, in his honor, in this old hall ; 
of. Mr. Mott counted two hundred and forty | and again the Father of his Country participated 
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in the ceremonies. The hall, we are told, was 
dressed in great taste, and the dance was com- 
menced with Washington's March. 

The old Vernon House, on Clarke-street, the 
Headquarters of Rochambeau, and also the Head- 
quarters of Washington and Lafayette, has late- 
ly changed hands and, we understand, will soon 
be torn down. Thus, one after another of our 
Revolutionary land-marks are disappearing, and 
in their places, are springing up dwellings, all in 
modern elegance as 
the New York Tribune, July, 1872. 


—The execution of Evans is the twelfth that 
has taken place in New Hampshire. 

In 1739, two women were hanged at Ports- 
mouth, for the murder of a child. In 1755, 
one Eliphaz Dow was hanged at the same place, 


for the murder of a man, at Hampton Falls. | 


Thirteen years later, occurred the memorable 
hanging, at Portsmouth, when an innocent woman 
died an ignominious death, because the Sheriff 
was hungry and wanted his dinner. 


arrived only five minutes too late. In 1806, one 
Burnham was hanged, ‘at Haverhill, for murder- 
ing two of his fellow-prisoners, while in jail; 
and, a few years after, Isaiah Thomas was exe- 
cuted, at Dover, for taking the life of a man 
who lived in New Durham. In 1822, Daniel D. 


Farmer, of Amherst, was hanged for the murder 


of a widow named Anna Ayer. About ten years 
later, Abraham Prescott, a young man, was 
hanged for the murder of Mrs. Cochrane, of 
Pembroke. He claimed to have committed the 


luxury.— Correspondent of | 


Ruth Blay | 
was hanged ; and the messenger, with a reprieve, | 
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means of saving two hundred and one lives. 
| The ball was left on the deck of the ship, which 
| soon went to pieces, the ball falling in the hold. 
|The wreck soon sanded, and so remained, until 
|a recent date, when, by the action of the sea, a 
| portion of the wreck was washed out, and the 
| ball found. This was the first ball ever fired in 
| the United States, for the purpose of saving lives 
| endangered by shipwreck. 


—The veritable pins used by the Salem witch- 
les, and now on file in the office of the Clerk of 
| Courts of Essex-county, Massachusetts, have been 
so often appropriated by relic-hunters, that the 
| balance are sealed in a vial and can only be seen 
through a glass. The death-warrant of one of 
the malefactors, with the return of the officer, 
that he had caused the prisoner to be hanged 
until she was dead, and burned (though the two 
last words are erased) still hangs on the wall of 
the Clerk’s office, in an excellent state of pre- 
| servation. 


—Twenty autograph letters of General Wash- 
|ington are reported to have been discovered at 
Princeton, New Jersey. About half the num- 
| ber relate to the affairs of Princeton-college, to 
|General Mercer—who was killed at the Battle 
|of Princeton—and to the battle itself. They 
| Were written to the Burrs, father and son—the 
| One, at one time, President of the College, and 
the latter Vice-president of the United States— 
|and to President Witherspoon. One of them, 
| relating to General Mercer, urges the erection of 
& monument to that gallant General 





deed while in a somnambulistic state, and came, 


near escaping the gallows. In 1840, Rev. Enos 
G. Dudley was executed, at Haverhill, for the 
murder of his wife. In 1866, Samuel Mills, 
who lived at Lisbon, murdered an old man 
named Maxwell, choppin 
and then quietly eating the supper the old man 
had just prepared in his lonely abode. The 
murderer escaped, but was afterward appre- 
hended, in Illinois, and hanged, at Haverhill, 
where thousands gathered to witness the execu- 
tion. The next victim of the gallows, and the 
last one preceding Evans, was Joshua L. Pike, 
who murdered the aged couple, at Hampton 
Falls, on the night of the seventh of May, 1868, 


and was hanged on the ninth of November, | 


1869. 


—Mr. Kimball, Chief the Revenue Marine ser- 
vice, recently received a large, solid, twenty-four 
pound shot, forwarded to him by W. W. Ware, 
Superintendent of Life-saving stations, at Cape 
May, New Jersey. The ball was fired by Jolin 
Maxsen, long since deceased, over the ship 
Ayrshire, wrecked on the twelfth of January, 
1850, on Squan-beach, and was thereby the 


him up with an axe, | 


XI.—BOOKS. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


| (Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphiete for the 
Editor of Tus Histortca Macazrneg, are respectfully re- 
| quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B. 
| Dawson, Morersanta, N. Y.,” or to Messes, Scersnzn, 
| Apmstnonc, & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New 
York City, as shail be most convenient to them.) 

| A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


| lhe Palatine Emigration to England, in 1709. 
By Henry A. Homes, A.M. From The Transactions of 
the Albany Institute, Vol. VII., Page 106. Albany: Joe! 
Munsell. 1871. Octavo, pp. 28. 


A very excellent paper, from the pen of the 
| very careful State Librarian, on the history of 
|the emigration of the Palatines, in 1709; and 
embracing, not merely the history of their mi- 
gration to England, but, incidentally, that from 
England to America and Ireland. 

It isa remarkable record, evidently made up 
from authentic sources; and the stern facts 
which it presents will disarm more than one his- 
torian and silence more than one zealot. If 
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religious persecution formed any portion of the | Alexander V. G. Allen, Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
animus, it was evidently a very small portion; | cal History in the Episcopalian Theological 
and emigrant-agents, pouring into the ignorant | School, at Cambridge, Mass., with few exceptions, 
ears of these rustics, the stories of untold wealth | each of the fifty-eight members presents his ten 
which awaited them, in America, there can be | years’ narrative and his present record—or has 
little doubt, were vastly more instrumental in | them presented for him—and as there seems to 
that work than any other cause. | have been no thought that their letters would be 

Mr. Homes has rendered a good service to | published to the outside world, some of those re- 
students of American history, in thus bringing | cords are exceedingly pleasent—such, in fact, as 
forward the facts of this great migration; and | ten-year-old-men would be apt to write to their 


we thank him, heartily, for the neat tract, con- | 
taining his paper, of which he has favorved us | 
with a copy. 





| 

2.—HZariy Days at Racine, Wisconsin, intended as a | 
Response or as Emendations to a part of Hon, Chas. E. | 
Dyer’s Address, before the Old Settlers Society. By an | 


Outsider. Sineloco. (Racine?] 1872. Octavo, pp. 23. 


In our number for January, 1872, we noticed | 
an excellent address delivered by Hon. Charles | 
E. Dyer, before the Old Settlers Society of | 
Racine, giving it that just meed of praise to | 
which it was evidently entitled. But ‘‘ another 
** cometh and searcheth him.” 

There are very few who are wholly without | 
fault; and it seems that, here and there, Mr. 
Dyer has fallen into an error of statement ; and, | 
here and there, he has omited, wholly or in part, | 
the notice of some fact. ‘‘ An Outsider,” there- 
fore, in a series of ten short papers—sometimes | 
in one temper and sometimes in another—follows 
him, correcting what has been inaccurately told 
and filling some, at least, of the gaps in his 
narrative. 

It is very evident that there has been some ill- 
feeling, on the part of the ‘* Outsider,” in thus | 
becoming an annalist ef Racine; but we can 
thank him, nevertheless, for the services he has 
probably rendered, even in his bad humor, 
while exposing his victim’s mistakes and exhib- 
iting his own better information. He has ; 








tainly rendered good service in the establishment 
of some facts—hitherto, imperfectly understood 
—in the early history of that city, which, some- 
time, will become very useful. 

The pamphlet is printed with great taste, 
‘* for the author ;” and was evidently intended 
for private circulation. 





3.—Di Agonas Kata Nikas Kenyon College, Tenth 
Anniversary of the Class of 1862. Gambier, Ohio: June, 
1872. Duodecimo, pp. 30. 


The Class of 1862 had no re-union, in 1872, | 
but the Committee has preserved a record of the | 
Class and printed it, im this tract, only for pri- 
vate circulation. The Rev. William D’ Orville 
Doty. of Waterloo, New York, having favored 
us with a copy, we notice it. 

Commeucing with No. i, of the Class—-Rev. 


cronies of by-gone boyhood. 

It is a pleasant record, as a whole; and Mr. 
Doty, who sent our copy of it, will please accept 
our thanks for it. 





4.— Washington: his person as represented by the Art- 
ists. The Houdon Statue, its History and Value. Pub- 
lished Sy order of the Senate of Virginia. [Richmond :] 
R. F. Walker, Superintendent of Public Printing. 1873. 
Octavo, pp. 23. 


Some years since, the Corporation of the City 
of New York printed a Report of its Committee 
on the Fine Arts, on the history and character of 
Houdon’s statue of Washington, a copy of which, 
in bronze, had been offered, for sale, to the city ; 
and the Senate of Virginia, in the tract before 
us, has repeated the interesting narrative, possi- 
bly with a little more of the details, but, if so, 
with very little. 

It is a very interesting narrative, both as mere 
history and as indicative of the peculiar value 
of the Houdon statue as a most accurate repr>- 
sentation of General Washington, as he reatiy 
was; and the Senate of Virginia has done well 
in printing it, as a public document of the State 
—an instance, by the way, of the growing re- 


| spect which that good old State is manifesting 


for the history of Virginia and Virginians, so 
often and so unjustly sneered at by those who 
know not what they do, while doing it. 

The copy of this work now before us is print- 
ed on tinted paper—one of fifty copies which 
were printed, for private circulation, at the ex- 
pense of our friend, Thomas H. Wynne, Esqr., 
of Richmond, through whose kindness we are 
indebted forit. Asaspecimen of book-making, 
however, it reflects no credit on the professional 
abilities or taste of those who printed it. 





5.—Names which the Lenni Lennape or Delaware In- 
diane gave to rivers, streams, and localities, within the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Virginia, with their significations. Prepared for the 
Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society, from 
a manuscript by John Heckewelder, by William C. Reichel. 
Bethlehem: 1872. Octavo, pp. 58. 


The contents of this very handsome tract are 
so fully described in its title-page that little 
more is necessary, unless to say that the elaborate 
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foot-notes, occupying more than one half the 
space, notwithstanding the modesty of, the learn- 
ed Editor, cannot be safely disregarded by those 
who shall resort to the text, for information con- 
cerning the ‘Indian names,” in the country of 
the Delawares. 

The high authority of Heckewelder, on all 
matters connected with the philology of the 
aborigines, is generally conceded; and Mr. 

Reichel has done well in presenting this hitherto 


unpublished manuscript, from his pen, with | 


such important additions, to the reading public. 

This tract formed, originally, a part of a 
recent volume of the 7ransactions of the Mora- 
vian Historical Society ; but ‘‘a few” copies, 
as an independent volume, were printed at the 


expense of John Jordan, Esqr., of Philadelphia, | 


‘*for distribution among friends who take an 
‘* interest in such matters; and to that gentle- 
man we are indebted for the copy of the work 
which is before us. 

It is very neatly printed, on tinted paper. 


6.—TZhe Stabat Mater and Other Hyr 
John D. Van Buren. Albany: Joel M 
tavo, pp. 37. 


The originals of the grand old hymns, Stabat 


-ansiated by 
sell, Oc- 


1872. 


Mater, Dies Ire, and Veni Sancte Spiritus, have | 


taxed the skill of very many scholars, each im- 
pressed with the belief that they could improve 
the English versions of them and each anxious 
to display his superior knowledge of the intri- 
cacies of the Latin and the English languages. 
The fast of these attempts, which has met our 
eye, is that which is before us. 
Without discussing the merits 
Buren’s translations to a greater length, we may 


be permitted to say that they display more stiff- | 
ness of style than is agreeable to us or necessary | 


for the proper presentation of the originals, in an 
English dress. 


Typographically considered, the little volume 


of Mr. Van | 
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wrong-doers and wrong-thinkers in its vicinity ; 
and, to-day, it occupies an enviable position 
among the Christian communities of the country. 

The historical sketch contained in this Manual 
is from the pen of Professor Alpheus S. Packard, 
of Bowdoin-college, which affords all the guar- 
antee of its accuracy which any one will need. 

‘A list of members, chronologically arranged, 
from the earliest day, foilows; and that is fol- 
lowed by a list of those who are now members, 
alphabetically arranged. 

This Manual is cue of the most complete of 
this class of works; and, as a local history and 
as a help to those who follow genealogical pur- 
suits, it will be found very useful. 


8.— Manual of the Seeond Presbyterian Church, Indian- 
apolis. Published by the Session. Indianapolis: 1872. 
| 16mo. pp. 27. 
| This church, organized in November, 1838, 
| had Henry Ward Beecher for its first Pastor ; 
| dedicated its first meeting-house, in October, 
| 1840; called its second Pastor, Clement E. Babb, 

in 1849; colonized the Fourth Presbyterian- 
{church, in 1851; received its third Pastor, 
| Thornton A. Mills, in January, 1854; its fourth, 
| George P. Tindall, in 1857; and its fifth, Han- 
| ford A. Edson, in January, 1864; dedicated its 
| second missionary meeting-house—now the Fifth 
| Presbyterian-church—in May, 1864; the third— 

now the Olivet Presbyterian-church—in Novem- 
| ber, 1867, and the fourth, in May, 1870; dedi- 

cated its own new meeting-house, in January, 
| J870; and, at the date of the publication of 
| this Manual, was a hale and hearty body. 

This little tract contains a brief history of the 
Church, its Confession of Fuith and Covenant, 
a statement of its System of Benevolence, its 
Standing Rules, Official Record, and Calendar 
of meetings, etc.; and forms an interesting 
| record of the constitution and work of this im- 
| portant Western Church and Congregation. 


is a specimen of elegant book-making, which | 


reflects credit on even the Munsell Press. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES, 
7.—First Congregational Church in Brunswiek, Maine. 
Historical Sketch, Confession of Faith, Covenant, Rules 
of the Church, and Catalogue of Members, to January 
15,1872. Brunswick: Joseph Griffin. 1S72. 
pp. 72. 


This ancient church was constituted and had | 


a stated Pastor—Rev. Robert Rutherford—as 
early as 1785; but the Church-records of that 
period have disappeared. 


the present, however, it has maintained its posi- 


tion, bravely and effectively confronting the | 


Duodecimo, | 


From that time to | 


9.—Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, Oc- 
tober 8, 1872, Montpelier: Printed for the Society, 1872, 
| Octavo, pp. xxi, 127 


This very handsome volume contains, first, the 
| record of the proczedings of the Society, at its 
October meeting, 1872; and, second, the very 
| elaborate address which had been delivered, on 
the preceding June, and which was repeated, 
on that occasion, by Hon. L. E. Chittenden, on 
the capture of Ticonderoga, by the insurgents, 
in 1775. 

The Vermont Historical Society is doing a 
very good work, in some respects; and if it 
would cut loose from the restreints imposed on 
it by one or two of its older members, who are 
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running in their old-time ruts and cannot turn 
out from the old track, no matter what fact is 
encountered, it would do much more good, in 
the intelligent community, than it now does. 
The consequence is, any evidence which tends 
to make Ethan Allen and the Vermontese of that 
day, any thing else than patriots who were boil- 
ing over with unselfish anxiety to benefit man- 
kind, generally, is entirely discredited; and 
those who dispassionately write or speak, as the 
evidence directs, are regarded only as libellers 
and vagabonds. 

We do not find, in this exceedingly elaborate 
paper, first, any reason assigned for those patri- 
otic Vermonters’ deathlike quiet, in 1775, until 


they were paid, with the money carried from | 


Hartford, to move against Ticonderoga ; second, 
any reason for having allowed the fort and its 


treasures to remain so long, unmolested, in the | 


hands of the King’s officers, while an abundant 
force was close by, to take it, and a sparkling 
patriotism crowding it onward, to 
fortune; third, just why, if Arnold was a mere 
interloper, of no account, he was allowed to share 


the honor of the command with Allen, march- | 


ing into the fort at the head of the insurgents, 
side by side with Allen; and, fourth, if Allen 
and his followers were such remarkable patriots 


and accomplished soldiers, why their exploits | 


ended with the seizure of an undefended fort, 
whose gates were wide open to receive them, 
while Arnold’s exploits only just began there. 

It strikes us that, had these Green-mountain- 
boys been the real honest patriots we read about, 
such a prize as Ticonderoga—which really invit- 
ed some one to take it, without risk—would 
have been promptly taken, without an invitation 
from Hartford and without Connecticut gold as 
a compensation; and it strikes us, also, that if 
Allen and his party of Vermontese had been 
such mighty men of valor and such unselfish 
patriots as is pretended, they would have con- 
tinued the exploits, thus commenced, notwith- 
standing the supply of money from Hartford 


was exhausted, and have secured some other | 


subject for the Vermont Historical Society to 
talk about, than the seizure of an undefended 
fort. That particular part of the play, we 
notice, was left for Arnold to do; and he did 
it, notwithstanding the insignificance with which 
the Vermont Historical Society is so fond of at- 
tributing to him—without the help, too, of any 
Committee from Hartford or any illegal appropri- 
ation of public money, in either of the Colonies. 

The Address of Mr. Chittenden is very com- 
plete and, with the qualification referred to, a 
very good compend of the history of the events 
referred to. 


lory and to | 
é 


10.—Report of the Committee appointed by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, for the relief of 
| the sufferers by the great fire in Chicago, October, 1871, 
with the Roli of Contributors to the Fund, and the ad- 
justed accounts of the Treasurer. June, 1872. New 
| York: 1872. Octavo, pp. 71. 


This tract presents a record of which the 
Chamber may reasonably be proud—a record of 
which every New Yorker, as such, may, reason- 
ably, be equally proud. 

It is the record of what the merchants of New 
York did for Chicago, in the day of Chicago's 
deep distress; and the one million and forty- 
four thousand dollars which they received and 
| disbursed are therein set forth, in all their de- 
tails—the receipts ranging from fifty cents to 
ten thousand dollars; and the disbursements 
from fifteen to two hundred thousand dollars. 





1L.—Fourteenth Annual Report of the Corporation of 
the Chamber of Commerce, of the State of New York, for 
the year 1871-72. In two parts, compiled by George Wil- 
son, Secretary. New York: Press of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 1872. Octavo, pp. xv., 168, 222 


The First Part of this volume includes the 
official record of the Chamber's proceedings, 
from May, 1871, until May, 1872; and as that 
record includes the several Reports of the Stand- 
ing Committees, on the various commercial and 
industrial questions of the day, it is, consequent- 
ly, a record of the minds of the most intelligent 
| business-men, on those important matters, the 
great importance and relative value of which 
| will be apparent to every one. The Second Part 
| is composed of seventy-six distinct papers—Re- 
| ports on separate branches of Commerce and 
| Trade, elaborate statistical tables illustrative of 

nearly every element of the wealth and industry 
| of the Republic, etc. 
The deservedly high character of the Reports 
|of the New York Chamber of Commerce is 
known and recognized, the world over; and the 
opinions of no Association whatever are received 
| with more respect or carry with them greater 
| weight and influence. They are the results of 
an active intelligence, presented with that care 
| and precision of statement which successful bus- 
iness-men insensibly acquire; and they combine 
| the theoretical and the practical, enforcing and 
| illustrating their theories by—if they do not 
| base those theories on—the well-established facts 
| which they present, at the same time. The series 
| of which this volume is the fourteenth, therefore, 
is of the very highest importance to every think- 
' ing man who cares anything for the material 
| prosperity of the Republic; and those who care 
| nothing for our country’s welfare need not resort 
to it with any hope of finding in its pages the 
least particle of sympathy or consolation. 
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C.—OF FICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


12.—Zleventh Annual Report of the Librarian of the 
Maine State Library to the Legislature of Maine, with a | 
list of new books, for the year 187%, Published agreeably | 
to a Resolve approved Febrnary 25, 1871. Augusta: 1872, 
Octavo, pp. 57. 


We have been gratified, by the perusal of this | 
Report, with the evidence which it contains of | 
the diligent attention to the increase of the lib- | 
rary by the excellent State Librarian. With only | 
a thousand dollars at his command, he has pur- 
chased four hundred and fifty-eight volumes | 
and obtained by exchange two hundred and | 
seventy-seven, besides providing for the extra- 
ordinary expenses of binding, etc.; and, with 
such satisfactory results before them, in this in- | 
stance, it is to be hoped that librarians in this | 
neighborhood, who possess much greater means, | 
will change their habits and produce more from 


their annual outlays than they have done, hith- | 
erto. 


} 


18.— Rules and Decisions of the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, Legisiative Directory, together with Use- | 
Sut Political Statistics, List of Post Offices, County Offi- 
ces, &c. By John A, Smull, Resident Clerk of the House | 
of Representatives, Harrisburg: B.Singerly, State Print- | 
er, 1872, 16mo., pp. iv., 568. 


This very useful handbook of Pennsylvanian 


statistics comes to us from our respected friend, | 
Isaac Moorhead, one of the Clerks'of the House | 
of Representatives; and we thank him for it. | 


It seems to be an improvement on the issues of 
former years; and we hope that its author will 
continue to improve it, year by year, until Penn- | 
sylvania shall possess, in this yearly, a Manual 
which is worthy of her. 


14.—Annails of Public Education in the State of New | 
York, from 1626 to 1746. By Danie] J. Pratt, A.M. Al-| 
bany: Argus Company. 1872, Octavo, pp. vil., 152. 


We have hitherto noticed the original issues | 
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15.—Senate Document. The Report of the Commission. 
ers on Boundary Lines, between the State of Virginia, 
and the States of Maryland, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nesseé. Read in the Senate, Jan. 17, 1872. (Richmond: 
1872.) Octavo, pp. 22. 


Report and accompanying Documents of the Vir- 
ginia Commissioners appointed to ascertain the Bound- 
ary Line between Maryland and Virginia. Richmond: 
R. F. Walker, Sup’t Public Printing. 1873. Octavo, pp. 
148, [Appendiz,} 314, 


Maps to aecompany the Report of the Commission- 
ers on the Boundary Line between Virginia and Mary- 
land. Richmond: R. F. Walker, Superintendent Public 
Printing. 1878. Octavo, pp. iv., and nine maps. 


Virginia, too, has her boundary disputes with 
her neighbors, notwithstanding her share of other 
troubles might reasonably exempt her from these. 
She has Commissioners, also, who are protect- 
ing her interests, in those disputes; and those 
Commissioners seem to have tried, at least, to 
do their duty, honestly and earnestly. The vol- 


| umes before us—kindly sent to us by Thomas 


H. Wynne, Esqr., of Richmond—constitute the 
Reports of those Commissioners, to the General 
Assembly of the State. 

The first of these volumes contains a history 
of the Commission and of its labors, in 1870 
and 1871, including the Report of Mr. D. C. 


| De Jarnette, who was sent to England for copies 


of maps, pamphlets, documents, etc., for the 
establishment of Virginia’s title to the disputed 


| territory—the greater portion of which maps, 
| ete., by-the-bye, might have been found very 
| much nearer home than London is. 


The second volume contains the final Report 
of the Commission, with an elaborate Appendix, 
in which are included the respective statements 


| of the two Commissions—Virginia’s and Mary- 


land’s—together with the voluminous Documents 
on which Virginia relies for the confirmation of 
her claim. 


The third volume is, in fact, an atlas contain- 


of the parts which, together, form this volume ; | ing copies of the John Smith map of 1629; the 
and we welcome it, in this revised and extended | Baltimore map of 16—; the Herman map of 
form, as one of the most important, as it is one 1678; the Vaugondy map of 1755; the Pow- 
of the best authenticated, of the recent publica- | nall map of 1755; the Bowen map of ——; the 
tions devoted to the local history of New York. | Fry and Jefferson map of 1775; the Faden map 
Indeed, we know no work of so little preten-| of 1793; and the map engraved to illustrate Mr. 
sion and such singular merit, as material for | Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. 
history, among the public documents of recent, As we have said, the Virginia Commissioners 
publication, in any part of the Union; and we | evidently discharged the duties assigned to them 
earnestly hope that Mr. Pratt may be enabled to | with great diligence and fidelity; and their two 
complete the work which he has thus so admira- | Reports are not only honorable to them, but they 
bly commenced, ‘ will continue to be serviceable to students of the 
We suppose an Index to the entire work, of a| local history of the distinguished parties in the 
character in keeping with that of the text, will | dispute, through all time to come. 
be added to the Second Part, which we under-| The letter-press of the Reports is very neat; 
stand to be now in preparation for early publi- | but the photo-lithographic copies of the ancient 
cation. | maps, notwithstanding their English origin, are 
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Church weeklies, Of course, it is nothing else 
than Methodist in its teachings, and never looks 


| on nonsense, in any quarter, with the least al- 


OvuR ExcHANGES.—We continue our notices of | 
the few exchanges with which we indulge our- | 
self; and, at the first convenient opportunity, 
we shall continue them. 


—The New York Daily Witness, published by 
John Dougall, in New York City, at Three dol- 
lars per annum, is an evening paper, issued 
daily ; and is gradually pushing itself into the 
ranks of the established newspapers of the day. | 
It is not a member of the Associated Press, and | 
so is not always first in the dissemination of the 
latest news; and it is avowedly religious in its | 
teachings and tendencies, and so is not apt to | 
be sensational in its articles, But itis a whole- | 
some paper and, generally, impartial; and it | 
may be received in any family, no matter of | 
what creed or nationality, without exposing | 
either old or young to the foul teachings which 
too often pervade the newspapers of the day, | 
in New York and elsewhere. 


er, and circulating widely throughout the entire | 
Union. It is one of the very best of the, so- | 
called, “religious press,” combining, as it does, | 
arunning glance at leading current events, a 
serial story, admirably written papers on vari- | 
ous topics, editorials of unusual merit, reviews, 
etc.; but, above all,‘it is without that cant 
and bigoted sectarianism which render most 
papers of this class intolerable to all candid | 
readers. As we said, it is one of the very best | 
of weeklies—we should be afraid to say how 
small the number is, which, in our opinion, is 
entitled to take rank with it, lest we should 
hurt somebodies’ feelings. We believe it gives | 
premium chromos to its subscribers; but we 
bave not seen them. Such a paper needs no 
such accompaniment, however, to ensure its 
welcome, wherever it is known; and we are 
sorry to see it pander to that questionable fash- 
ion, although it is said that, unlike some others, 
its pictures are not mere daubs. 


— The Christian Advocate, edited by our hon- | 
ored friend and neighbor, Rev. Daniel Curry, | 
D.D., and published by the Methodist Book 
Concern, New York City, at Two dollars and | 
fifty cents per year, is known, the Christian | 
world over, as one of the standards of Ameri- 
can Methodism and, at the same time, one of | 
the bravest, and most ably edited, and best of | 


lowance; but those who are not Methodists will 
rejoice over its sturdy defence of what, on every 
subject, it conceives to be “the right,” while 
those who are Methodists, in name, may well 


| be cautious how they expose their wrong-doings 


or, even, their doubtful adventures, to the lash 
of its judgment. It is a grand old paper, apart 
from its Methodism; and we heartily wish both 


| it and its Editor-in-chief continued prosperity 
; and usefulness, 


— The Doylestown Democrat, published, week- 


| ly, by our friend, General W. W. H. Davis, at 
| Doylestown, Pennsylvania, at Two dollars and 
| fifty cents per year, is, in our judgment, a 


model country newspaper, which others may 
take pattern from, but can hardly hope to sur- 
pass, in excellence. Its selections are made ju- 
diciously; its editorials are spirited and fear- 
lese in their tone, while they are, also, courte- 
ous, where courtesy is due—they are Democrat- 


ic, of course, in their teachings; its local items 
| are the best and the most varied of all; and it 

— he Christian Union, published, weekly, by | 
J.B. Ford & Co., 27 Park Place, New York | 
City, at Three dollars per year, in advance, is a | 
family newspaper, ecited by Henry Ward Beech- | 


is printed very neatly. We know no country 
peper which will equal it; and its veteran 
Editor and his Democrat have our best wishes. 


—Zion's Herald, published by the Boston 
Wesleyan Association, at Two dollars and fifty 
cents per year, is another of those Church week- 


| lies which are exactly what they pretend to be— 
| devoted to the best interests of the world, and 


presenting to their readers matter which is cal- 
culated to do them good. Its teachings, of 
course, are such as active, earnest, honest Wes- 


| leyans teach; but it contains, also, admirably 


written papers which are entirely Catholic in 
their character and purpose—papers which every 


| one may usefully read and more usefully take 


instruction from. It isa family paper of great 


| merit; and, as such, we commend it. We de- 


sire, also, to call the attention of our readers, 
especially, to an admirable lithograph of Cap- 


| tain Miles Standish which the publishers of this 


paper offer, as a premium, to those who sub- 
scribe for the Herald. It is large-sized, admir- 
ably drawn, printed in tints, and of such a 


| quality, as a picture, as entitles it to the respect- 


ful attention of every one who is interested in 


| the history of the sturdy old Puritanic-Roman- 


Catholic of Duxbury. It is worthy of a place 


| on the wall of any ordinary parlor; and Massa- 


chusetts-people, especially, 


will heartily wel- 
come it. 





** Abbattis.”’ 
Abbot 
189, 
Abenakis, at the siege of Port Royal, 

121; at Arrowsic-island, 124. 
Apenignats, on the Pacific coast, 37, 


The word detined, 131. 
John 8. C., as an historian, 


Adams, John. His visit to Maine, 
341; letter of Matthew Lyon to him, 
860: his jealonsy of General Wash- 
ington, 374, 

» Sarah Howe, the poetess, 104. 

Alaska.’ The rivers of, 104. 

Albany, Maine, 40. 

Alburg, Maine, 878. 

Alden, Rev. Timothy, D.D. An un- 
published letter from him, 367. 

Alexander’s “ old fields,” S.C, Battle 
of, 90, 91. 

Alleghany-college, Penn. 
tory of, 867. 

America. The yacht, 102. 

American Antiquarian Society. 
early catalogue, 367. 

Augover, Maine, 40. 

Anicosti., The island of, 377. 

Annapolis, N.S. See Port Royai. 

Appomattox C.H. The surrender at, 
237 ; the action of the apple-tree, 


Early his- 


Its 


‘ Arkaneas,” 
Armstrong, General John, $4. 
ay of the Potomac. Sketch of ij 
change of ite commanders 19. 
Ar acid. Genera] Benedict. General 
Wayne's estimate of his character, 


Philology of the word, 


105. 
Aspinwall. Colonel Thomas. 137, 246 
Atkinson. Genera) Henry, 254-360. 
Auctions and their abuses, 16, 
Augusta, Maine. ‘* Winthrop-hail,” 
there, i01. 
Ay + gtd Wreck of, on Sqnan-beach, 


Bache. 
lin, 88, 

Bank of Chenango, 100. 

Barnstable, Mass. The Court-honse 
bell, at, 104. 

Bartram. John, the botanist, 86, 89, 

Bayonet, in action, 74. 

Beal. William, of South Carolina, 
243, 244. 

Beard. John, 207. 

Beckhamville, S.C. Battle of, See Al- 
exander’s ** old flelds.” 

Bellis. An old one, 100; the fir 
in America, 166. 

Bentley, Rev. William, D, D 
tions from his corres 
805, 364; an unpudlis 
him, 246, 247. 

Benton. Colonel Thomas H. 
Mexican War, 266. 


Mrs., daughter of Dr. Frank- 


tchime 
Selec- 
vondence, 244, 
ed paper by 


in the 


| Boussout 


INDEX, 


| Bi 7? family, in Geneva, N. Y., 262, 
Bi a * Hawk, 354-360. 
War. Lecture on its his- 
tory, 353, 
| Bolling family, in Virginia, 107. 


| Book-suctions and their abuses, 106, | 


Books, 45; 105; 167; 254: 824; 879, 
Boston. The Common, and the town’s 


title to it, 165; the first chime of | 


bells, 166. 

Jean Baptiste, 324, 

Brady. General Hugh, in the Black 
Hawk War, 855-853, 

Beattenevilie, S.C. Battle at. 

Williamson's, Battle of. 

Breckinridge, Gen eral John C. His 
conduct at the battles near Mnr- 
freeboro’, 
the Confederate States Army, 92, 
Bright. Jesse D., 159. 

Bristol, R. 1. Bishop Cheverns, there, 
254. 

Broek-klein, Holland, 

Brookline, Mass., 170. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1787, 148. 

Brown. General Jacob, 8-12, 67-76, 
ay 


sate 


See 


168, 164, 


...» Sam. The legend of, 227, 2 
Buffalo », in 1814, 9, 
Burnham family cox its claims, 378. 
Burr, Aaron. His burial-place, 108. 


Caldwell family, 104. 
Calhoun, John C 
108. 
California. Shell -monunds, 
old settlers of, 201. 
Camp-meeti ngs in the West, 205, 
Campbell, G. W. His 
Embargo-act, 3817; 
Gardenier, 817. 
Capital punishment defended, 258, 
Castine. Anselm, 121, 127. 
Jean Vincent, 121. 
Joseph Dabadis, 


His burial-place, 
87; 


duel with Mr. 


121, 125, 


, the elder. See S/. Castine. 
««+eeesy the younger. Hie ancestry, 
i21 at the siege of Port Royal, 121, 
192: bis marriage, 122; hie journey 
to Quebec, 122, 128: Indian Agent 
and Lieutenant of ‘the French Army, 
123 ; arrested and carried to Boston, 
124; released, 124; described, 126, 

Cent. The firet, 36; of 1799, 87; the 
first, made of nickle, 387, 

Champlain, Samuel. His works, 321, 
822. 

Charleston, S.C. Reminiscences of 
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